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HOWARD & CO., 


619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PENED A LARGE INVOICE or 


FINE ENGLISH SILK UMBRELLAS, 


INCLUDING 8UN UMBRELLAS AND FIVE SIZES OF RAIN UMBRELLAS, 





They have also received a new assortment of 


Double Smelling-Bottles and Vinaigrettes, 


WITH PLACE FOR MONOGRAM ON EACH END, 


Co., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





NOTICE.—The EDUCATIONAL SURVEY begun in the last is concluded 
in the present number of THE ROUND TABLE. It is intended, beside considering 
all new educational works in the ordinary course of book reviews, periodically to repeat 
this feature, in order that those interested may be kept fully informed with respect to all 


The FALL CAMPAIGN has fairly commenced, and no efforts will be spared to 
make THE ROUND TABLE worthy of the remarkable success it has now achieved. 
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Publishers and other advertisers are invited to conclude their contracts for the season, 
while choice of space and favorable terms may yet be accorded them. 








The Proprietor of an Old Established and 
very Profitable newspaper (daily), West, wishing to go abroad, 
will sell one-third interest to a gentleman competent to fill the 
editorial chair. Addrees RADICAL, Times Office. 


TWO NEW BOOKS READY THIS WEER. : 


AVERY CLIBUN. 


A novel by the celebrated Orpheus C. Kerr, whose comic mili- 
tary letters, entitled Orpheus C, Kerr Papers, have been so suc- 
cessful, ‘This new work, partly humorous and partly satirical, is 
the best novel of the kind ever produced in America, and will 
mike an immense sensation. *, Large octavo, paper covers, 
$1 50—also cloth bound, extra, §2. 





RENSHAWE. 
Another new and singularly exciting novel, by the author of 
Mary Brandegee, which created a sensation among lady novel- 
readers a few years ayo, y*, 12mo, cloth, $1 7%. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Artemus Ward in London—a new comic book, illustrated, $1 50 





Nojoque—Helper’s new sensational political work, .  . 200 


The Clergyinan’s Wife. Mrs. Ritchie's (Mowatt's) new 
wok, é é é : : é ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 


The Cameron Pride, Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’s new novel. 1 50 


How to Make Money, and How to Keep It, . 


; 1 50 
Beauseineourt. New novel, author of Bouverie,  & 
The Bishop's Son. Alice Cary's new novel, a 2 8 BH 


These hovke are Weattifilly boithd ih cloth, are aold every 


Where, atid Will He gent by tial, pustage free, vit reveipt of 
price by 


G, W. GARLETON & 66.,, Publishers, 
NW YORK: 


“s = 
AMERIGAN SGHOOL INSTITUTE." 
FOUNDHD 1555. 
43 @ Reliahic Bducational Bureau 
For eupplying Schools and Families with Peachers, 
For representing Teachers who seek positions, 
Por giving Parents information of good Schools. 


Testimony from Rev. Eben 9. Stearns, Principal of Albany Female 
Academy, N. ¥. 

“Thaye tried the ‘ Amprican Scuoor InstiTuTs,’ and regard it 
48 4 most desirable medium for supplying our schools and sem- 
inaries with the best teachers, and for representing well-qualified 
teachers who wish employment. All who are seeking teachers 
Will finda wide range from which to select, with an assurance that 
in stating charact-r and qualifications there is no ‘humbug,’ and 
there can be no mistake. Teachers will find situations for which they 
May otherwise seek in vain, The highly respectable character of 
those who conduct the ‘InsTiTUTE’ affords suflicient guarantee 
of fair dealing, and of kind and polite treatment to all.” 


Circulars explaining plan and terms sent when applied for. 


| School, Academic, and Collegiate Instruction 


| beings. 


| 





NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
FALL BULLETIN 


OF THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD 
SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
IN 


THREE HUNDRED VOLUMES. 
COMPRISES THE BEST WORKS FOR 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF STUDY; 

FOR EVERY GRADE OF SCHOLARSHIP; 

FOR EVERY SECTION OF THE COUNTRY; 
FOR EVERY SHADE OF RELIGIOUS OPINION. 





The Volumes of this Series are selected with the utmost care 
by he Publishers from the productions of the most experienced 
Teachers. They embrace everything to be desired by the Edu- 
cator, while unobjectionable to any race, party, or sect of human 
Their purpose is, not to disseminate Doctrines put 
Facts. Their motto—EpucaTion, NoT PREJUDICE, 

The universal popularity and circulation attained by this Series 
sufficiently attest the success of this endeavor to establish a 


truly 
NATIONAL SERIES. 
Just PUBLISHED: 


SMITH'S COMPLETE ETYMOLOGY. $1 25. This work differs 
from its predecessors in this department in the attention 
paid derivatives from other sources than the Latin and 
Greek. 

WORMAN'S ELEMENTARY GERMAN GRAMMAR. §$1 50. 
A coinplete cotitse on a new and strikeng plan. 

SILBER'S LATIN READBR: $1 50. Lexicon, Notes, atid Ref 
erences th all the leading Latin Grammars: 

LORD BAVUON'S RSSAYS, §115.*% Badited ty d. R: Bord: For 
CFE Gal FEAT Th REHBEIS, AHA A StAHdAFA lassie for All: 

STRELA BIMPLIFIFD CHEMISTRY, $150. A fotitteeh 
Weeks’ 66 Fae foe eelGuls Whikh Have BHIY & teri for the 
alid¥, Designed te make the slay poplar, 











JHWELL'S GHAMMATICAL BIAGHAMS,. &1 00% AR exhaHS 
live explanation and defence ef ihe diagram method af teach 
ing Bugiish Grammar (the only true system), With additional 
CXECFCISES. 

MONK'’S DRAWING-BOOKS. 
Sindics af animals, studies of landscape. 
in six HaMbers, 


Bach, 40 cents. Naw ready. 
Va be completed 





Sample copies of these school-hooks (* excepted) will he sent 
to any teacher for examinalion, with purpose of introduction éf ap- 
proved, on receipt of one-half the advertised price. 

For further information consult Descriptive Catalogue (free) 
or Illustrated Educational Bulletin (ten cents per annum), pub- 
lishers’ official organ. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 113 William Strect, New York. 





Ccttage Hill Seminary, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
310 Broome St., one block East of Broadway, New York. 


Very Select. Delightfully situated, and affording unusual advan- 
tages for a soiid and elegant education. For the Prospectus, ad- 
dress, early, the REV. GEORGE T. RIDER, A.M., Rector. 


POTT & AMERY, 
5 anp 13 COOPER UNION. 


—_—— 


PRAYER-BOOKS, 
MENTS 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Tue TRADE SUPPLIED. 


BIBLES, 





ENGLISH BOOKS. 
GOULBOURN’S (Dean) THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELI- 
GION, $1 25. 
GOULBOURN'S SHORT DEVOTIONAL FORMS. 60 cents. 
GOULBOURN’S FAMILY PRAYERS. $1 25. 
GOULBOURN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOTIONAL 
STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. $1 25. 
GOULBOURN’S OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
$1 75. 
A large variety of Theological Works of English editions. 


ALSO, 
REWARD CARDS, PICTURE BOOKS, Etc. 
TRADE SUPPLIED. 
POTT & AMERY, 


5 and 18 Cooper Union, New York. 


ReApy Aveust 25, 


AMBROSE FECIT; 


on; 





THR PRER AND THH PRINTER: 
A NOVEL: 
BE THOMAS DENN ByGbise: 
R¥a, PApeF, PFieE HO BENE, 
Rend lA FORE HPAES Barly, 
HILTON & GO,, Publishers, 


19 Beekman Siveet, New ¥ark. 


TO AUTHORS—-WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
A jong and intensely interesting Local Story. Address 
** PUBLISHER,” Station B, Grand Street. 


THE ROUND TABLE 
FOR SALE BY 
GEO. B. ROYS, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
823 Broadway, New York, near Twelfth Street. 











4 quires and 4 packs of the best quality of French Paper, the 
large check and usual thickness, for $2; extra thick (10 kilo- 
grams), $250. Stamped plain or in colors on the premises at 
short notice. Nochargeforplain stamping. Senttoorder. The 
express charge (a few dimes) to be paid on delivery outside the 





city. Delivered free in any part of the city. 


AND TESTA- 


N.B. The New Boxes of Paper and Envelopes in the same box,” 





Gtenaiiecien an 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Henry SzpLEy and DorsEy GanRpNER, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 


Publish upward of Two Hunprep Text-booss, adapted to nearly all departments of School, Academic, and Collegiate Education, 
of which a Descriptive Catalogue will be sent on application. 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY. Child's dto, 72 pp., 45 cents. 
PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. Small 4to, 96 pp., 90 cents, 
INTERMEDIATE CEOCRAPHY. Large 4to, 96 pp., $1 25. 
CRAMMAR-SCHOOL CEOCRAPHY. Large 4to, 108 pp., $1 50. 
HIGH-SCHOOL GCEOCRAPHY AND ATLAS. 2 vols., $3 50. 
No other School-Books ever published in this country have received such universal and unqualified commendation and approval as 
have been awarded to the Cornell Series by the Press, by State, County, and Town School Officera ; by Presidents and Professors of 
Colleges, Principals of Academies, and Teachers of Public and Private Schools throughout the whole country. 


MILLIONS OF COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD! 


They are used in the Public Schools of the City of New York, and to the exclusion of all others in Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Columbue, Charleston, Detroit, and scores of other citios—they are in very general use in all parts of the United States in 
Public and Private Schools, 





THEY SURPASS ALL OTHERS: 
ist. In philosophic arrangement, 


2d, In the gradual progression of their steps, 

3d, In presenting one thing at a time, 

4th, In the adaptation of each part to its intended grade of scholarship, 

5th, In the admirable mode they prescribe for memorizing the contents of a map, 

6th, In their explanations and directions for describing the natural divisions of the earth, 

"th. In their judicions selection of facts, 

8th, In the appropriate and instructive character of their illustrations, 

9th, In consistency between maps and text, 
10th, In the introduction into the maps of such places only as are mentioned in the book, 
1ith, In the clear representation of every fact, and the analytical precision with which each branch of the subject is kept distinct, 
12th, In being at once practical, systematic, and complete; philosophical in arrangement and progressive in developement of the 


| A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


By G. P. Quackennos, A.M., on the basis of the works of Gro, R. Penkins, LL.D. 
PRIMARY (40 cts.) ELEMENTARY (60 cts.) 
PRACTICAL ($1). HIGHER (in preparation. MENTAL (ccarly ready). 


Clear, thorough, comprehensive; logically arranged ; well graded; supplied with a great variety of examples; exact in their 
definitions; brief in their rules ; condensed and seaching in their analyses ; up to the times; teach the methods actually used by 
business-men ; make the solution of a question an intelligent and not a mechanical process; perfect text-books; WITH NO DEFECTS. 
Such is the verdict pronounced by teachers on our new Series of Arithmetics, Such are the advantages that are introducing them 
into schools everywhere, 


Ours is the only Practical Arithmetic that teaches the difference between gold and currency; the mode of computing the na- 


tional income-tax; and the different classes of United States socurities. They are emphatically Tue Best of their kind, and the 
most PRACTICAL, 


QUACKENBOS’S STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 
ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Embracing a full Account of the Aborigines, Biographical Noticcs of Distinguished Men, numerons Maps, Plans of Battle- 
fields, and Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 538, $2. 


The present edition is brought down to the close of President Lincoln's Administration, 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Made easy and interesting for Beginners. Child's 
quarto, splendidly illustrated, pp. 192, $1. 

AN ENCLISH GRAMMAR. 12mo, pp. 28, $1. 

FIRST BOOK IN ENCLISH CRAMMAR. 12mo, pp. 120, 50 cents, 

ADVANCED COURSE OF COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC: A Series of Practical Lessons on the 
Origin, History, and Peculiarities of the English Language, Punctuation, Taste, the Pleasures of the Imagination, Figures, 
Style, Criticism, and Prose and Poetical Composition; with Exercises, 12mo, pp. 450, $1 7%. 

FIRST LESSONS IN COMPOSITION. 12mo, pp. 152, 90 cents. 


A NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Embracing the most recent Discoveries in Physics. Adapted to use with or without 
Apparatus. 12mo, pp. 450, $2. 


j 
HARKNESS’S LATIN SERIES, 
A LATIN GRAMMAR, for Schools and Colleges. 12mo, price $1 7%. 
A LATIN READER. Intended asa Companion tothe Grammar. Price $1 50. 
AN INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK, Intended as an Elementary Drill] Book on the Inflections and Principles 
of the Language, and as an Introduction to the Author's Grammar, Reader, and Latin Composition. Price $1 2. 

This Series, although recently published, is already in use in every State of the Union, and introduced into hundreds 
of Colleges and otber classical institutions, among which are the follow:ng: Bowdoin, Bates, Dartmouth, Amherst, Tufts, 
Hamilton, Hobart, Haverford, Shurtleff, Williams, Trinity, Cornell, Lafayette, Dickinson, Hillsdale, Iowa, Pennsy)vania, 
Harvard, Yale, Antioch, Obeilin, etc., etc. Also, the Universities of Norwich (Vt.), Brown, Wesleyan (Ct.), Rochester, 


Madison, Northwestern, Iowa, Lewisburg, Michigan, Wesleyan (Ohio), Baldwin, Notre Dame, Lombard, Miami, Washing- 
ton, Baylor, etc., etc. 


—— pclae ON THE GALLIC WAR. With Notes, References, Vocabulary, Index, etc. 
n press. 


CICERO’S SELECT ORATIONS. Withnotes. (In preparation.) 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


YOUMANS’S NEW CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. Entirely rewritten and much enlarged, with 310 engrav- 


ings. 12mo, 4t0 pages, price $2. 

It is some ten years since Dr, Youmans’s Classical Book of Chemistry was first 
of fifly editions, and has been received everywhere with general favor. 
years has been so great as to demand many changes and additions. 

TENNEY’S CRAMMATICAL ANALYZER. Giving the derivation and definition of words, 
ical classification. 12mo, 227 pages, price $1 50. 

ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. By Joseph Alden, DD.,LL.D. 12mo, 292 pages, price $1 50. 

THE COMBINED SPANISH METHOD. A New Practical and Theoretical System of learning the Castilian Lan- 


guage, embracing the most advantageous features of the best known Methods. By Al 
pages, price $2. y Alberto de Tornos, A.M. 12mo, 470 


THE FRENCH MANUAL. A tev, simple, concise, 
French Language. 12mo, 300 pages, price $1 7%. 
PLUTARCH ON THE DELAY OF THE DEITY 
with Notes by Prof. H. B. Hackett and W.S. Tyler. 168 “ee FOE eee 


Single copies of the above works will be mailed, post-paid, to any educator, for examination. 
prices, Liberal terms made for introduction. Address : 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 


published. It has passed through upwards 
The progress of chemical science during these ten 


with their grammat- 


and easy Method of acquiring a conversational knowledge of the 


. Revised Edition, 


on receipt of onehalf the retail 





HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON. 
An Iistorical Novel. By L. Mithlbach. 1 vol. 8vo, containing 
eight illustrations. Paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 

This novel—the latest production of Miss MUhlbach's 
pen—deacribes the most thrilling epoch in the history of 
France, The romantic career of the beautiful and unfortu. 
nate Marie Antoinette and the Reign of Terror are depicted 
with historical accuracy, and in the author's happicst style, 


LOUISA OF PRUSSIA AND HER TIMES, 


An Iietorical Novel, By L. Mihibach, 1 vol, vo, Tllustrated, 
Paper covers, $1 60; cloth, $2. 

This is a novel tlustrative of the period of Napoleon's 
invasion of Germany, ‘The beautiful Queen of Prussia, the 
idol of Germany, oceuples a prominent place, The novel 
powsenses all the characteristic excellences of the author," 


HENRY Vill. AND CATHARINE PARR, 

An Historical Novel, By L., Mihlbach, 1 vol, 12mo0, cloth, $2, 
“There is a wonderful fascination in the writings of 
Loulea Miblbach, Dealing with kings and queens, courts 
and courtiers, of a time Jong past, she is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their manners and customs, thelr lawe and 
habits, thelr weaknesses and crimes; and, following his- 
tory in its essential features, she weaves a story of court 

life which has a terrible power to fascinate.” 


FREDERICK THE CREAT AND HIS FAMILY. 

By L. Mihibach, 1 vol. Svo, Hlustrated, cloth, §2. 

“To any person who has read a single one of these ple- 
torial and dramatic romances, the name of the author will 
assert the vivid interest of the book, They are more than 
entertaining; they aro valuable as careful studies of his- 
tory, minutely and appreciatively drawn,” Chicago Repub- 
lican, 


JOSEPH Il. AND HIS COURT. 
An Historical Novel, Translated from the German by Ade- 
laide de V. Chaudron, 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, $2. 

“In Joseph IL. she transcends her previous efforts; not 
only in the story wrought out in a masterly manner, but 
the real characters that figure in it have been carefully 
studied from the detailed chronicles of the time.”—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, 


FREDERICK THE CREAT AND HIS COURT. 
An Historical Novel. Translated from the German by Mrs. 
Chapman Coleman and Her Daughters, 1 vol. 12mo, 434 
pages, cloth, $2. 
“The most remarkable volume of our time. It is enter- 
taining and piquant, and will command a very wide circle 
of readers.”"— Zroy Whig. 


THE MERCHANT OF BERLIN. 
An Historical Novel. Translated from the German by Amory 
Coffin, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


“There is not a dull chapter in it. The interest of the 
reader is well maintained from the beginning to the close, 
and we know of no book of similar character which would 
while away an afternoon more pleasantly.”— Utica Herald. 


BERLIN AND SANS-SOUCI; 
OR, FrepErick THE GREAT AND His Frienps. By L, Miihlbach. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

“We have, on several occasions, in noticing the works of 
the great German authoress, Miss Miih]bach, expressed our 
admiration of them, but are now, after much careful read- 
ing of each volume as it has come from the press, almost 
constrained to pronounce them matchless; unrivalled in 
the whole domain of historical romance."—Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 


JULIA KAVANAGH’S NEW WORK. 
SYBIL’S SECOND LOVE. 
By Jutia KAvANaGH. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


“This intensely interesting work of fiction posscsses & 
merit which is peculiar to all the writings of this charming 
author.” 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 
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POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


COLLEGES AND HIGH-SCHOOLS. 


Agassiz and Could’s Principles of Zoology; 
Touching the Structure, Development, Distribution, and Na- 
tural Arrangement of the Races or ANIMALS, living and 
extinct, with numerous Illustrations. For the use of 
Schools and Colleges, By Louis Agassiz and Augustus A. 
Gould. Revised edition, $1 50, 


Haven’s Mental Philosophy; 
Including the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Wil. By 
Joseph Haven, D.D, Royal 12mo, cloth emboased, 82, 


Haven's Moral Philosophy ; : 
Including Theorcticn! and Vractical Ethics, By Joseph Ha- 
ven, DD, Royal 12mo0, cloth embossed, #1 75, 
It is eminently eclentifie in method and thorough in din 
cussion, and its views on unsettled questions in morals are 
discriminating and sound, 


Hopkins’s Lectures on Moral Scienco, 
Delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston, by Mark Hop- 
kins, D.D,, President of Williams College, 
cloth, $1 50, 


Itoyal 12mo, 


Wayland’s Moral Sclonce (New), 
12mo, cloth, $1 %5, 
*,* The last literary labor performed by Dr. Wayland 
previous to his death was the complete and thorough re- 
vision of the above popular work, 


Wayland’s Mora! Science Abridged, 
and adapted to the use of Schools and Academies, by the au- 
thor, Cloth, 70 cents. 


Wayland's Elements of Political Economy. 
By Fraucis Wayland, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


Wayland's Political Economy Abridged, 
and adapted to the uae of Schools and Academics, by the 
author, Walf mor., 70 cents, 
All the above works by Dr, Wayland are used as text- 
books in most of the colleges and higher schools through- 
out the Unton, and are highly approved. 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases, so classified and arranged as to facilitate the ex- 

pression of ideas and aesist in literary composition. New 

and improved edition. By Peter Mark Roget, late Secre- 

tary of the Royal Society, London, ete. Revised and edited, 

with a List of Foreign Words defined in English, and other 

additions, by Barnas Sears, D.D. A New American Edi- 
tion, with Additions and Improvements. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Ritter’s Geographical Studies. Translated from 
the German of Curl Ritter, by Rev. W. L. Gage. With a 
Sketch of the Author's Life and a Portrait. 12mo, $1 50. 


This volume contains the grand generalizations of Ritter’s 
life-work, the Erdkiinde, in eighteen volumes; his Lectures 
on the Relations of Geography and History, Physical Geog- 
raphy, etc. 


Loomis’s Elements of Geology ; adapted to Schools: 


and Colleges. With numerous Illustrations. By J. R. 
Loomis, President of Lewisburg University, Pa, 12mo, 
cloth, $1 25. 


Hamilton’s Lectures. 

Embracing the Me aphysical and Logical Courses; with 
Notes, from Original Materials, and an Appendix, contain- 
ing the author's latest developement of his New Logical 
Theory. Edted by Rev. Henry Longueville Maneel, B.D., 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy in Magda- 
Jen College, Oxford, and John Veitch, M.A., of Edinburgh. 
In two royal octavo volumes. 


Peabody’s Christianity the Religion of Nature. 

Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 1863, by A. 

P. Peabody, D.D., I.L.D., Preacher to the University, and 

Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, Harvard College. 
Royal 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


A masterly production, distinguished for its acuteness 
and earnestness, its force of logic and fairness of statement, 
Written in a style of singular accuracy and beauty. 


Publiehed by 


COULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


New Text-Books in Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Astronomy. 


THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICS. 
IN THREE PARTS, 


PART I. COHESION, ADHESION, CHEMICAL AFFINITY, 
ELECTRICITY, By W. J. Rolfe aff J. A. Gillett, Teachers 
in the High-School, Cambridge, Mase. 12mo, price $1 7%. 

PART II, SOUND, LIGHT, HEAT. 1 vol. 12mo0. (Jn press.) 

PART IE, GRAVITY, ASTRONOMY, 1 vol, 12mo,. (eady in 
a few days.) 

THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. For the use 
of Grammar and District Schools, 12mo0, pp. 100. (Zo be 
ready in October.) 

The following testimonial to the value of thia series. from 
Marerall Henshaw, A.M,, Prine pal of the Willieton Seminary, 
Kast Hampton, is but one of many similar which the pub 
lishera have already received: “ T have examined with some 
cure the firet part of the Cambridge Phys ca, The method ia 
very ingenious, and admirably carricd out, It ia freeh and 
lively in atyle and spirit, and well adapted to eubserve the 
purposes for which it was designed, Moreover, it exhibite 
the reeent discoveries nnd prevailing theories in the depart: 
menteofPhyaien of which it treats, Ef the other parta are ae 
well dove as this, the work muat become a popular text-book 
in our schools and academies,” 


THE NEW LATIN COURSE, 

Compriaing in one volume all the Latin Prose required for entering 
College, and the only editions af the Classica with references lo 
the new Grammar by Harkness, 

PREPARATORY LATIN. PROSE BOOK: Containing all the 
Latin Prove necessary for entering College; with Keferencen 
to Harkness'’s and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grain 
mara; Notes, critical and explanatory; a Vocabulary, and a 
Geographical and Historical Index; with easy Prose Selec- 
tions, designed to supply the place of a Latin Reader; also, 
additional Prose Matter, especially prepared for and adapted 
to the Introductory course of Latin Prove at Harvard Univer- 
tity, Nineteenth edition, enlarged and improved, By J. H, 
Ilanson, A.M.,, Principal of the Waterville Classical Institute, 
Crown Svo, price $3, 

A THAND-BOOK OF LATIN POETRY: Containing Selections 
from Virgil, Ovid, and Horace; with Notes and References 
to Harkness's and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars, 
By J. U, Haneon, Principal of the Classical Inetitute, Water- 
ville, Me.. and W. J, Rolfe, Master of the High-School, Cam- 
br dye, Mass, Crown &vo, price $3. 

SELECTIONS FROM OVID AND VIRGIL, A Shorter Hand- 
book of Latin Poetry ; with Notes and Grammatical Refer 
ences. By J. 1. Hanson, A.M., and W, J, Rolfe, A.M, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price $2, 

Thia volume comprises all the Latin Poetry, Notes, and 
References contalued in the larger volume, with the excep- 
tion of Horace, 

LATIN PRIMER, A Guide to the Study of Latin Grammar; 
with Exercises for translation; adapted to Harkness's and 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars, and as an Intro- 
duction to Hanson's Latin Prose Book, By Henry EB. Saw. 
yer, A.M., Principal of the High-School, Middletown, Conn, 
16mo, price 80 cents, 

LATIN LESSONS AND TABLES. Combining the Analytic 
and Synthetic Methods, By Cyrus 8, Richards, A.M, 12mo, 
price 4 

THE GREEK SERIES OF ALPIEUS CROSBY, late Professor 
of the Greek Language in Dartmouth College, Grerk Gram- 


1, 


MAN, price $1 75; GREEK Lessonn, price 90 Cents; XENOPHON's 
ANABASIS, price $1; GREEK TABLES, price 62 cents, 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE GREEK VERB. By Marshall Hen* 
shaw, A.M., late Professor in Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. Price $1 50. 


NEW FRENCH SERIES. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR. Presenting in a concise and system- 
atic form the Essential Principles of the French Language. 
To which is added a French, Evglish, and Latin Vocabulary, 
containing the most common words in French which are 
derived from Latia, By Edward H, Magill, A.M., Sub-Master 
in the Boston Latin School. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 50, 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN THE AUTHOR'S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. By Edward IH. Magill, A.M. 12mo, price $1. 
AN INTRODUCTORY FRENCH READER. Containing Gram- 
matical Exercises, proyvressively arranged ; Familiar Conver- 
gations on Various Subjects; and Selections for Reading and 
Declamation. ‘together with Explanatory Notes, References 
to the author’s French Grammar, and an adequate Dictionary. 

By Edward H. Magill. 1 vol. 12mo, price $1 %5. 

*,* This series is most highly commended by Francis Gard- 
ner, Esq., Principal of the Boston Latin School ; Thos. Sher- 
win, Esy., Principal of the English High-School; Rev, Barnas 
Sears, President of, and Meeers, Dunn and Chase, Professors 
in, Brown University; Professor Hadley, of Yale College; 
Professor Harkuess, author of the new Latin Grammar; and 
many others, 


THE GREAT SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


PAYSON, DUNTON, AND SCRIBNER’S NATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF PENMANSHIP. The best. most popular, and the most ex- 
tensi: ely used of any system in the world. Specimen book, 
containing 300 copies, sent post-paid for 50 cents; to Teach- 
ers for 25 cents. 

PAYSON, DUNTON, AND SCRIBNER’S NATIONAL WRITING 
TABLETS. Embracing all the principles, and their applica- 
tion in the formation of letters. These Tablets represent 
Black-Boards 24 by 30 inches in size, with Cap‘ tals six inches 
in height, rendering them the most valuable and important 
aids to teachers ever presented. 

HANAFORD AND PAYSON’S SERIES OF BOOK KEEPING. 
Comprised in Three Books. Adapted to Payson, Dunton, and 
Scribner's Combined System of Penmauship. By L. B. Hana- 
ford, A.M., and J. W. Payson. 

SIncLE ENTRY—CoMMON ScnHoor Epitron. Price 62 cents. 
DouBLE AND SINGLE ENTRY—HiGH-Scuoon Epition. Price 





$1 50. 
Acapemic Epition. Comprising Commercial Arithmetic, 
etc., etc Price $3. 


These are designed to follow the System of Penmanship so 
well known and deservedly popular throughout the United 
States, They combine instruction in both Book-keeping 
and Penmanship -the Exercises being the fac-similes of the 
beautiful style of writing taught in the copy books. 

DR. CHAMPLIN'S TEXT-BOOK IN INTELLECTUAL PHI- 
LOSUPHY. Price $1 50. First Principle ot Ethics. Price 
$1 50. 

PROF. BASCOM'S PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. Price $1 50. 
ASTHETICS, OR SCIENCE OF Beauty. Price $1 50. 

*,.* Circulare, containing full descriptions, with notices and 
testimonials from eminent teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try, will be furnished on application. Copies for examina- 
tion will be supplied at one-half the advertised price, with 25 
cents additional for postage. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, Boston. 














SAXON, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
PORTUGUESE, HEBREW. 





Messrs. Leyroipt & Hort will have ready for the approaching 
school season the following New EpucaTionaL Works: 

A Manual of Anglo-Saxon for Beginners. Com- 
prising a Grammar, Reader, and Glossary. By 8S. M. Shute, 
Professor in Columbia College. $1 50. 

La Litterature Francaise Classique; précédée 
de legons sur la littérature frangaise depuis ses origines, 
Tirées des matinées littéraires d'Edouard Mennedvet. $1 75. 

La Litterature Francaise Contemporaine. 
Recueil en prose et en vers de morceaux empruntés aux 
écrivaina les plus renommés du XIXe widcle, Avec des 
notices biographiques et littrairea par Poltevin, Roche, 
Grangier, Vapereau, ete, §1 75, 

Easy French Reading. Being historical tales and an- 
cedotes, with copious foot-notes, containing translations 
of the principal words, a progressive developement of the 
form of the verb, designations of the use of prepositions 
and particles, and the idioma of the language, By Prof, B, 
Thornton Fisher, $1, 

Gibert’s Introductory Manual to French, A 
Pronouncing Grammar of the French Language, §1, 
Histoire d'une Bouchee de Pain. L’'Homme, 
Par J, Macé, With a vocabulary and list of idiomatic ex- 

pressions, §1 50, 

Delille’s Elementary French Grammar and 
Exercises, 50 cents, 

Le Conscrit de 1813. Roman Ilistorique par Erckmann- 
Chatrian, 12mo, $1 25, 

Miss Yongo’s Landmarks of History. Vol. I. 
Mipp.e Acrs, $150, Vol. Ill, Mopgnn History (in pre- 
paration), 


Messns, Luyrotyot & Horr also publish the French and Ger- 
man graminars and various other works used at Harvard Univer- 
sity, Michigan University, Trinity College, the College of New 
York, Vassar Female College, etc., among which are the fol 
lowing: 

Otto’s French Conversation Crammar, Revised 
by Ferdinand Bocher, Instructor at Harvard College. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 %5. 

Beginning Fronoh. Arranged from the 140th edition of 
Ahn's French Course and the 10th Paris edition of Beleze 
Syllabaire. New enlarged edition, 60 cents, 

Sadler’s Cours de Versions; or, Exercises for Trans- 
lating English into French. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
16mo, cloth, $1 25. 

College Series of French Plays. 

Modern French Comedies. 

French Plays for Children. 

Witcomb & Bellenger’s Guide to Franch Con- 
versation, Enlarged by Delille’s condensed elemen- 
tary French Grammar, 1% cents. 


Otto’s German Conversation Crammar. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


Easy German Reading. On same plan as Easy French 
Reading. New edition, revised. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

Follen’s German Reader. Explanatory Notes by 
Charles Follen, late Professor at Harvard. New revised 
edition. Cloth, $1 50. 

Follen’s German Grammar. (In preparation.) 

Sprechen Sie Deutsch; 08, Do You Srzak GERMAN? 
A pocket manual of Conversation in English and German. 
60 cents. : 

Cuore’s Italian Grammar. $1 %. 

Dante. La Divina Commedia. Anewand fine edition. $1 75. 
Parlate Italiano ? oR, Do You Speak ITatian? A pocket 
manual of Italian and English Conversation. 60 cents. 
Habla Vd. Espanol ? orn, Do You SPEAK Spaniso? A 
pocket manual of Spanish and English Conversation. 60 

cents. 

Fallais Portuguez? or, Do You Speak PorTucuEsE? 
A pocket manual of Portuguese and English Conversation. 
60 cents. 

Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Test- 
ament. By Dr. Julius First. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Samuel Davidson, D.D. 8vo, sheep, $10. 

And a great variety of other books in the principal Euro- 
pean Languages. For particulars see Full Descriptive Cata- 
logue, which will be mailed gratis on application. 

Single copies of the above works, except the Hebrew 
Lexicon, sent, post-paid, to teachers for examination, on 
receipt of one-halfof the retail pricee, Liberal terms made 
for introduction. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, 
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. NEW BOOKS. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 


NAVE NOW READY: 
New editions of 


THE BROWN PAPERS. 


By Anrnun Sxurentny, Reprinted from Fun, In which Mra, 
Brown relates her visit to and her opinions—freely say ong 
~ on The Royal Academy, The Derby, The Opera, The Dra- 
matic Féte, The Franchise, The Old Bailey, The Emperor of 
the French, Domestic Servants, Housekeeping, The County 
Court, Society, Neighborly Visits, 12mo, sewed, with fancy 
cover, 50 cents, 

New edition of 


MRS. BROWN’S VISIT TO THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

By Anruur SketcuLey, author of The Brown Papers, In which 
Mrs. Brown records her Views and Experiences of the People 
she met and the Places she Visited, her Haps and Mishaps, 
and her true Cockney disgust at Mossoo’s failings in the 
English Language. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo, extra cloth, $12. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS: 


Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services of 
BritishIndia. Including Biographical Sketches of Lord Corn- 
wallis, Sir John Malcolm, The Honorable Mountstuart El- 
phinstone, The Rev, Henry Martyn, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir 
Alexander Burnes, Captain Arthur Conolly, Major Eldred 
Pottinger, Major D’Arcy Todd, Sir Henry Lawrence, General 
James Neill, and Brigadier-General John Nichol-on. By 
Joun WILLIAM Kayg, author of The History of the War in 
Afghanistan, The History of the Sepoy War, etc. 


The cheapest edition issued of 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Comprising a series of Epistolary Correspondence and Conversa- 
tions with many Eminent Persons, and various Original 
Pieces of his Composition, with a chronological account of his 
Studies and numerous Works; the whole exhibiting a view 
of Literature and Literary Men in Great Britain for nearly 
half a century. New edition with illustrations, 526 crown 
8vo paves, beautifully printed on fine toned paper, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price $1 75. 


In imperial Svo, extra cloth, price $10. 
THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 
CANADA; 


’ 
OR, NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE GAME, 
GAME-BIRDS, AND FISH OF THAT COUNTRY. 
By Mayor W. Ross Kine. With six beautiful chromo-lithographs 
and numerous wood engravings. 


New Book by the author of Papers for Thoughtful Girls. 


THE DIAMOND ROSE: 
A LIFE OF LOVE AND DUTY. 

By Saran TYTLER, author of Citoyenne Jacqueline, Papers for 
——” Girls, etc. Crown 8yo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 
price 

An elegant gift-book for young ladies. 


New edition. 


COD’S CLORY IN THE HEAVENS: 
A HAND-BOOK OF POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Wi111aM Leitcu, D.D., late Principal and Primarius Professor 
of Theology, Queen's College, Canada. With 12 plates and 
numerous wood engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 


Elegantly produced. 
THE PLEASURES OF OLD ACE. 


From the French of Emite Souvestre. Crown Svo, green vellum 
cloth, gilt edges, price $2. 

“* Unlike 80 many romance writers of his country, SouvESTRE 

was filled from an early age with the desire not of amusing only, 

but of purifying and elevating his fellow-creatures.’’—The Preface. 


Dr. Vaughn’s New Book. 
VOICES OF THE PROPHETS ON FAITH, 
PRAYER, AND HUMAN LIFE. 
By C. J. Vaveun, D.D., author of Christ the Licht of the World, 
etc, Simall Svo, cloth, price $1 50, 
New and cheaper edition of 


OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. 
By tho late ALexanven Vine, author of Vital Christianity, ete. 
In post 8vo, cloth, price $3, 


New edition in crown 8vo, price $2. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


From the Text and with the Notes and Glossary of Tuomas 
Txenwuitt, Illustrated by Corbould, 





Second edition now ready of 


THE BROADWAY, 


No. 1, FOR SEPTEMBER. 
CONTAINING 


. BRAKESPEARE; on, Tue Fortcunrs or a FREE-LANCE. 
By the author of Gay Livingstone (with a full-page illustra- 
tion by G. A. Pasquier), 

Cuarrer I. Twenty Years Back. 
sd II, Matched, not Mated. 
“  IIl, The Working of the Rescript. 
/, The Breeding of the Bastard, 
~~ » ie 
. CHARMIAN. By Robert Buchanan. 
» DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. By John Hollings- 


head. 
. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Ernest Griset. (With eight 
illustrations 


2 
3 
4 
-) 
5. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN POETRY. 
6. 
% 
8 
9 


— 


nn Hayareue, 


oY, W. Clark Ruseell. 
. FLO’S FATE. By Clement W. Scott. 
. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew (with a 
4 illustration by R. C. Hulme). 
. FALLING IN LOVE. By the author of The Gentle Life. 
. IN THE SEASON. By Edmund Yates (with a full-page 
10 ENGLISH STABILITIES By the Rev. C. W. D 
¥ § a e Rev. C. W. i 
11. SECOND THOUGHTS. By a —_, - 
12. AMARANTH. By Savile Clarke. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, Publishers, 


416 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York; 
and The Broadway, London, 


For Sale and Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 





STANDARD LAW-BOOKS 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 


BURRILL’S NEW LAW DICTIONARY AND 
CLOSSARY. 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY: containing 
full definitions of the pgincipal terms of the Common and Clvil 
Law, together with tralations and explanations of the various 
technical phrases in different languages occurring in the ancient 
and modern reports and standard treatises; embracing also all 
the principal common and civil law maxima, Compiled on the 
basis of Spelman’s Glossary, and adapted to the jurisprudence of 
the United States; with copious illustrations, critical and his- 
torical, By ALEXANDER M, Burnin, Esq,, counsellor-at-law, 
Second edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols, royal 8vo, $10. 

Burrill’s Law Dictionary has been commended by all who have 
examined it. 

The Hon, Samuel Nelson, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, says: “It is the most complete and perfect work o the 
kind that has fallen under my observation, and cannot fail to be 
highly useful not only to the student, but also to the experienced 
practitioner. No law library should be without it. It is a work 
that needs only to be known to be appreciated.” 


TAYLER’S LAW CLOSSARY. 


THE LAW GLOSSARY;; being a selection of the Greck, Latin, 
Saxon, French, and Italian sentences, phrases, and maxims found 
in the leading English and American reports and elementary 
works, with historical and explanatory notes, alphabetically ar- 
ranged and translated into English for the use of the members of 
the legal profession, law students, sheriffs, justices of the peace, 
ete., etc. Dedicated, by permission, to the Hon. John Savage, 
late Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
By Tuomas TAYLer, author of Precedents of Wills. Fourth edi- 
tion, revised, corrected, and enlarged, by a member of the New 
York Bar. New edition. 1 vol. 8vo, $4 50. 


DEVEREUX’S KINNE’S BLACKSTONE. 


THE MOST MATERIAL PARTS OF BLACKSTONE'S COM- 
MENTARIES REDUCED TO QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
By Joun C. DEVEREUX, counsellor-at-law. Upon the plan and in 
the place of Kinne’s Blackstone. Fourth edition. $4. 


DEVEREUX’S KINNE’S KENT. 

THE MOST MATERIAL PARTS OF KENT'S COMMEN- 
TARIES REDUCED TO QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. By Asa 
KINNE, counsellor-at-law. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged, 
by Joun C. DEVEREUX, counsellor-at-law. Newedition. $4. 


ABBOTTS’ DICEST. 


A DIGEST OF NEW YORK STATUTES AND REPORTS, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE YEAR 1867. Com- 
prising the Adjudications of all Courts of the State, together with 
the Statutes of General Application. 7 vols. royal 8vo, $45 50. 

(7th volume separately, $7 50. Insets, $6 50 per volume.) 

“We do not hesitate to say that, in breadth of design, thorongh- 
ness of research, comprehension of the multitudinous subjects in 
hand, classification, convenience, and accuracy, there is no simi- 
lar work in the world which can, a8 a whole, compare with this 
Digest.”"—N. Y. Legal Transcript. 

*,* This work has acquired a national reputation, and the 
volumes should be in the possession of every lawyer not only of 
New York, but of all the States, as they are almost equally valu- 
able in every part of the Union, 





Catalogues of our Law Publications sent free by mail upon ap- 
plication, 


BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
66 Nassau Street, New York. 


11 BIBLE HOUSE, CUURCH BOOK-STORE. 


DURAND, 


BUCCESBOR TO 


DANIEL DANA. 


H. B. 


Just PUBLIsuED: 

Explanation of the Church Service; or, 4 Scrics 
of Thoughts on the Lessons, Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
for Young Readers. By A.J. 18mo, cloth extra, red edges, 
with a fine frontispiece, printed in red and black, $1 25. 


Brandegee. Sermons of the late Rev. John J. Brandegee, 
D.D., rector of Grace Church, Utica, New York, with a fine 
lithograph of his memorial monument. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
$2. 

Crosswell., The Domestic Altar: A Manual of Family Pray- 
ers, adapted to the various seasons of the Ecclesiastical 
Year, etc. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth extra, red edges, $1 25. 


The Celestial Country. The Rhythm of Bernard de 
Morlaix, Monk of Cluny, on the Celestial Country. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. Extra cloth, red edges, 
30 cents; paper covers, red edges, 20 cents. 

The Criterion: A Means of Distinguishing Truth from 
Error in Questions of the Times, etc. By A. Cleveland 
Coxe, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 75 cents. 


Ritualism: A Pastoral Letter. By Bishop Coxe. 15 cents. 


Address 
H. B. DURAND, 








11 Bible House, New York. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER & CO.’S 
EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS FOR HICH- 
SCHOOLS, COLLECES, ETC. 

Mrasns, Coantes Scrimnin & Co, invite the attention of Co}. 
lege Faculties and Professors, as well as of Instructors in High. 
Schools, public and private, to the following valuable Works, 
which have been already adopted as text-book#, some in ono, 
rome in another, of the following institutions; Harvard Univer 
sity, Princeton College, Dartmouth College, University of Vir. 
ginia, Yale College, Williams College, Columbia College, Beloit 
College, Wis., and others, 


ENCLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


LECTURES OF HON, GEORGE P, MARSH, Lectures on the 
Knglish Language, By George P, Marsh, 1 vol, crown 8yo, 
cloth, 700 pages, $3. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH Lay, 
GUAGE, and of the Early Literature it embodies, By George 
P, Marsh, 1 vol. crown 5vo, cloth, $3, 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES, Lectures on the Science of Lan. 
guage, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in 
April, May, and June, 1807, By Max Miller, M.A., Vellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, and Corresponding Member ot 
the Imperial Institute of France. 1 vol, large 12mo, cloth, 
416 pages, $2 50. 


Tne Same, Second series. Delivered in February, March, April, 
and May, 1863. 1 vol. large 12mo, cloth, 622 pages, $3 50, 


PROF. DE VERE’S STUDIES. Studies in English; or, Glimpses 
ot the Inner Life of our Language. By M. Schele De Vere, 
LL.D., Professor of Modern Language in the University of 
Virginia. 1 vol. crown bd5yvo, $2 5v. 

CRAIK’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Compendions History 
ot English Literature, and of the English Language, from the 
Norman Conquest; with numerous specimens. By George 
L. Craik, LL.D., Professor of History and of English Liters. 
ture in Queen's College, Belfast. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $7 50, 


PROF. CLARK’S OUTLINES. An Outline of the Elements of 
the English Language. For the use of Students. By N.G 


Clark, Professor of Khetoric and English Literature in Union 
College. 1 vol. l2mo, $1 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRESIDENT WOOLSEY'S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
duction to the study of International Law. Designed as an 
Aid in Teaching and in Historical Studies. By Theodore D, 
Woolsey, President of Yale College, Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. 1 vol. 8vu, $2 50. 

THE FC:DERALIST (reprinted from the original text), with 


Bibliographical and Historical Introduction and Notes, By 
Henry B. Dawson. With portrait. 1 vol. 8vo, 740 pages, 
3 75. 


Intro 


University Epition of the fame, containing the text only. 1 


PROF. PERRY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Elements of Politi- 
cal Economy. By Arthur Latham Perry, Professor of History 
and Political Economy in Williams College. 1 vol. crowa 
8vo, $2 50. 

PROF. DAY'S LOGIC, RHETORIC, AND COMPOSITION. 
Elements of Logic, comprising the Doctrine of Laws aud 
Products of Thought, and the Doctrine of Method; together 
with Logical Praxis. Designed for classes and for private 
study. By Heury N. Day. 1 vol. l2mo, $1 50. 


THE ART OF COMPOSITION, 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


THE ART OF DISCOURSE. (A Text-Book on Rhetoric.) 1 vol. 
12mo, price $1 50, 

ALEXANDER’S MORAL SCIENCE. Ontlines of Moral Science, 
by Archibaid Alexander, D.D., late Professor in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 5 


TENNEY'S NATURAL HISTORY. Natural History (Zodlogy), 
for High-Schools, Normal Schools, Academics, and other Semi- 
naries of Learning, and for the general reader. By the au 
thor of Tenney’s Geology and Lecturer on Physical Geogra 
phy and Natural History in the Massachusetts ‘leachers’ In- 
stitute and Massachusetts State Normal School. Over WW 
fine illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 

SreciaL Notice To Instructors,—-Upon receipt of one-half of 
the prices named above, any of these books will be sent 
instructors who may Wish to examine them with a view to in 
troduction in the institutions with which they are connected, 


PROF. CUYOT’S PHYSICAL AND POLIT: 
ICAL AND CLASSICAL WALL MAPS. 


These Maps are issued in a style superior to any others pro 
duced in this country, and are the only oues which deserve to be 
recommended for use in schools, academies, and colleges, 

The Lana series ($71 per set) comprises nine maps, ranglog 
in size from 4x5 to 10x6 feet, 

The INTERMEDIATE series ($38 50 per set) comprises eight 
maps, One 6xb teet and the others 4x5 tect, 

‘ og Primany serics ($18 per set) is neatly arranged in a port 
UO, 

The CLAassicaL Maps include those of the Roman Kmplre, of 
Ancient Greece and of Italia, each 6x8 feet io »ize, and pold for 
$15 each, or $45 per vet, 

*,* Any of these Maps, excepting those belonging to the Pr 
mary sot, may be purchased slogly. 

*,” Pamphlets containing fall descriptions of these maps may 
be procured on application to the publishers, 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL APPLIANCES. 


In continuation of their list of books and appliances specially 
designed for Common Schools, published in last week's Round 
Tale, Messrs. Scribner & Co, call attention to the following: 


SHELDON’S STANDARD WORKS ON 
OBJECT TEACHING. 


These invaluable aids to teachers in Primary Schools include 
the following works: 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION, containing § 
graduating course of Object Lessons for training the senses 
and developing the facuities of children, By E. A. Sheldot 
Superintendent of Schools, Uswego, N. Y. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 

LESSONS ON OBJECTS, GRADUATED SERIES. Designed 
for Children between the ages of six and fourteen years, = 
tuining also information on common objects. By IA. ~ 
don, Superintendent of Public Schools, Oswego, N. } 
vol, 12mo, $1 75. 


PERCE’S MACNETIC CLOBES. 


These ingenious and useful contrivances have been wae 
imously endorsed as deserving to be placed ‘tin every — 
room in the land.” ‘These Globes, with accompanying On . 
range in price from $6 to $75, and are produced in styles W) in 
adapt them for use in schools of all grades, or for ornaments 
the sitting-room and parlor. ; 

*,* Descriptive catalogues of all our educational publication 
and appliances sent to any address. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 





654 Broadway, New York. 
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The Hditore are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in any case return MSS, which are 
not accepled, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 
respecting them, 
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THE CONDITION OF THE SOUTII, 
PARTISANS, whose opinions throughout the mo- 
mentous struggle from which this country has 
lately emerged have retained an unchanged bias, pre- 
served the same monotone of color, are not always safe 
guides in matters either of fact or probability which 
havea direct relation to their cherished theories, Start- 
ing with this proposition, and coupling with it the 
statement that we have ever been steadfast opponents 
of slavery and staunch supporters of national unity, we 
submit some reflections and circumstances relating to 
the present condition of our Southern section, asking 
for them the consideration which this prefatory ex- 
planation may seem to justify. From whatever point 
of yiew—moral, financial, or political—we may regard 
the Southern states, their situation is unspeakably 
deplorable. The effect of subjugation is always de- 
moralizing. Men lose heart and hope and self-reli- 
ance. Energies are paralyzed. Self-respect is low- 
ered. From the inspiration of battling for a cause 
men sink to mere vulgar self-secking and greed; and 
oftenest it happens that, the nobler objects of life 
being abandoned, they plunge recklessly into base 
pleasures and degrading sensualities. Ve victis/ 
If the victors be not, what the victors seldom are, 
magnanimous and generously mindful of their subject 
thralls, “ the lost cause” soon becomes the least of the 
regrets of the more wise among the conquered. A lost 
people is an infinitely worthier subject of sorrow. 

Under their defeat, it cannot be denied that the 
Southern people have behaved with great nobleness. 
Before the close of the war, men at the North as well 
as at the South believed that the surrender of the 
Southern armies would be followed by a guerilla war- 
fare of years, yet from the day of Johnston's surrender 
not one outrage has occurred such as had with rea- 
son been anticipated. The cause of this is twofold. 
The Southern people were always a martial people; 
and however we may sneer at their chivalry—which 
doubtless was an element both of weakness and of 
strength—we must at least concede that they pos- 
sessed the virtues as well as the defects of the martial 
nature. If they were proud, impetuous, impatient, 
they were also brave, enduring, resolute; and since 
the war they have proved that they possess beyond all 
precedent in history the soldierly characteristic of 
Never were such 
numbers of soldiers let loose in a conquered coun- 
try on their bare parole of honor, And surely never 
was parole more truly kept. The men of the South 
were chained as by a chain of adamant when they had 
given their word of honor to obey the government 
that had subjected them; and this has been the great 
cause of the tranquillity which has prevailed since 
their surrender, Another hardly slighter cause lies in 
the judicious counsels and the more judicious silence of 
their public men. Heretofore the leading statesmen 
of the country have been generally from the South ; 
and though the race of giants has long passed away 
from both the alienated scctions of the country, it is 
difficult to conceive a course of calmer or more digni- 
fled discretion than has been pursued by Southern 
public men in their late unhappy circumstances, Here 
and there a Pollard may have vapored somewhat, and 
his vaporings have always been extensively circulated 
atthe North. Here and there, too, on our own side 
of the line some tenth-rate newspaper has set itself up 
a8 par excellence the advocate of Southern rights; but 
it is not from such sources that we learn the course of 
Southern men of note. It is froma Lee in his college, 
2 Stephens or a Bragg on his plantation, or a Johnston 
on his railroad, that we truly learn it. Even the crowd 
of insignificant nobodies that filled the Confederate 
Congress have behaved with unexpected wisdom ; and 
the press, notwithstanding its temptation to cater to 
the excitable tendencies of the people, has uniformly 
discouraged all resistance to the powers that be. 
Thousands of soldiers could never by any conceivable 
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and submissive resignation which everywhere prevail 
in the subjugated states, These things are due to the 
intelligence of the people and the fidelity of their late 
soldiers, 

Yet the morals of the people are very far from be- 
ing untouched and untainted by their great disasters, 
It isa trite but true saying that poverty brings crime ; 
and in the towns and cities of the South, particularly 
those whose manufactures have in times past given 
employment to the poor, it is a well-known facet that 
prostitution has been frightfully increased, How are 
we to condemn the wretched woman thus forced into 
misery, disease, and early death to get bread for her 
starving children? Weaven pity her! The man who 
has a heart to sneer at her ought to have been much 
purer in his life and conversation than most men whose 
private history is known to us; and the woman who 
would judge her harshly must be one who owes her 
supercilious chastity to frozen blood. Such cases as 
we speak of are not rare. We mention neither states 
nor cities, but we say what there is ample evidence to 
prove when we affirm that thousands of poor women 
have been forced to lives of shame to save their help- 
less little ones from perishing by hunger. To every 
deep there is a lower deep, and this abyss of sin and 
misery is no exception to the rule. A legal gentle- 
man of ability informs us that in his town—a place of 
some 10,000 inhabitants—not fewer than from sixty 
to seventy young white women, cast out of employ- 
ment by the destruction of the factories, are openly 
living as the mistresses of negro men. This is misce- 
genation with a vengeance. Think of it! Not even 
marriage to gild the disgusting bond. The negro, 
when he finds a white woman degraded enough or 
desperate enough to receive his vile proposals, does 
not think her good enough to be his wife, but grati- 
fies at once his lust and his vanity by making her his 
concubine. 

We can turn with disgust from the detestable pic- 
ture, but unfortunately there are some who cannot 
turn from it. We do not mean the men and women 
of the South alone who are compelled to witness 
these abominations, We do not even mean the chil- 
dren of the upper classes, who, amid such horrors, are 
preserved from much of the inevitable contamination 
by the care of virtuous parents. But we do mean the 
poor children of the working classes, and much more 
the children of the pauper class. What chance have 
they of growing up in virtue? Surrounded by exam- 
ples such as these, with crime and vile diseases all 
around them, often with the taint of vice and death im- 
planted in them before their birth, they are as much 
devoted to destruction as if the destroying angel had 
already uttered their eternal doom, We have heard 
much of the equality of the negro with the white man. 
In the name of justice and of mercy, let our political 
negrophilists at the North begin to do something to 
show that they still believe the white man to be equal 
to the negro. The whole course of our government 
has for months past been calculated to degrade our 
own blood in the Southern states in order to exalt the 
negro population, All our charities have been de- 
voted to the negro, Only a few generous-hearted 
persons have turned their liberality to the poor 
whites. It is well known that the school fund in 
more than one of the southern States has been, during 
the last year, diverted from its object to buy bread to 
fecd the starving. Yet while freedmen’s schools 
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was repaired, and the end of the year saw them rea- 
sonably hopeful of results from the ensuing season, 
Unhappily the second season did not fully realize 
their hopes, They had staked all on their cotton 
crops, and neglected to plant grain enough for the 
succeeding year, ‘The consequence was mournful, In 
many places the amount of cotton raised scarcely 
sufficed to pay the cost of labor and the price of im- 
plements employed in cultivation, and during the 
last winter incredible destitution fell upon the poor, 
The crop now coming to maturity was planted in the 
midst of dearth, and most of it is mortgaged to corn 
speculators in advance of its production, Still, the 
prospect of the present crop is fair, Before the war 
it averaged 4,000,000 bales, The yield this year will 
not be less, if fair weather continues, than from 
2,250,000 to 2,500,000 bales, More grain, too, has 
been raised than last year; so that, though a great 
part of the price of what has been produced will be 
immediately consumed in paying debts contracted 
in producing it, considerably less outlay will be 
necessary to produce the crop of 1868. The country 
at large will be immensely benefited by the present 
crop, which will throw not much, if any, less than 
250,000,000 of dollars into the lap of the nation, al- 
though of this sum a mere pittance will remain in 
Southern hands. Another and another equally good 
year must follow before Southern men begin to keep 
the wealth which is the product of their industry. 


But the financial future of the South is bound up 
with the future of her politics; and the former has 
been already sacrificed before the Moloch of a politi- 
cal party, the single object of whose being is to keep 
a few men, as we lately said, in the enjoyment of fat 
salaries, “‘ with stealings.” The corruption and de- 
moralization of the cotton-raising negro population 
has now passed beyond all previous conception, 
though it bids fair to become so much worse that 
the culture of tlie cotton plant in any systematic way 
must speedily become impossible. Already we learn 
from private sources, in which we have perfect confi- 
dence, that the negroes everywhere go armed to the 
teeth; that their nights are spent in secret political 
assemblies, where the vilest of white men incite them 
to the most exaggerated bitterness against the plan- 
ters, and, indeed, against the whole white population; 
that they confidently look for speedy confiscation of 
the landed property, to give to every negro “ forty 
acres and a mule;” that on the plantations they are 
insolent and menacing in their demeanor; that the 
planters are compelled for their own safety to over- 
look and wink at the most flagrant idleness and dis- 
honesty; that when they threaten their delinquent 
laborers with ejection from their cabins or stoppage 
of rations, they themselves are threatened in reply 
with arson or with personal violence ; and that neither 
negro nor planter looks upon the present state of affairs 
as one that can be permanent, The truth is, it cannot 
be permanent. No industry in the world can be per- 
manent under such disadvantages, While Pennsylva- 
nia and New England require not only stable govern- 
ment but an enormous bonus from the nation to ena- 
ble them to sell their iron or their manufactures to 
the people at a vastly greater price than we could 
buy them for elsewhere, it is an outrage on common 
sense thus by inflammatory legislation to destroy an 
industry that brings nothing but profit to the coun- 
try, and that needs and asks for no protection other 
than the same laws as protect the people of the 





are dotted all over the South and Yankee school- 
mistresses are everywhere—and some of them most 
laudably—engaged in teaching negroes, not one school 
has it yet entered into Northern minds to establish 
for the poor white children of the South. 

Of the financial condition of the South it is hardly 
necessary to speak, The close of the war found the 
people stripped of everything. Without clothing, 
without shoes, without tools, destitute of all the or- 
dinary implements of industry, with no money but 
Confederate rags, with little credit here or elsewhere, 
and with the negro population terribly demoralized, 
their chances for prosperity and even for existence 
were poor indeed. They met their difficulties with 
|a patient courage worthy of the highest praise. 
Without idle self-pityings they bent their shoulders 
bravely to the burden, and went manfully to work. 
Much of the damage sustained by their plantation 














states at large. <A continuance of such legislative 
national self-destruction as now prevails may not 
impossibly result in universal bankruptcy, and the 
repudiation of our public debt; but, at least, it can- 
not fail to cause the total ruin of the agricultural 
productiveness of the Southern States. It is neces- 
sary to the existence of industry that the relations 
of the laborer to his employer should be harmonized. 
Mr, Wade's late somersault shows how we should 
shrink from the inauguration of agrarianism among 
ourselves. Yet our legislation in the Southern States 
has precisely the effect as if it had been deliberately 
planned for the disorganizing of all reasonable har- 
mony between the Southern laborer and his employer ; 
and the ignorant enthusiasm of the negroes has been 
roused by propagating such wild notions of agrarian- 
ism as neither of the Gracchi ever dreamed of, Once 





again, Va victis ! Unless some sudden inspiration 
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of wisdom shall unexpectedly possess the government, 
the South has this year seen the best year it can hope 
for through a long space in the future. But we have 
said that the financial future of the South is bound 
up with the future of her politics. What, then, is 
the future she has to look forward to? Let us see, 
The plain meaning of the pseudo-Reconstruction 
acts of Congress, now being pushed to their most 
merciless consummation, is simply this: 1st, To regis- 
ter in the South the entire negro population and such 
whites as may unite with them in supporting the 
radical party in Congress, 2d, To prohibit the regis- 
tration of the vast majority of the whites who have a 
real interest in the quict and prosperity of the coun- 
try. 3d, 'To submit to the voters of the states thus 
registered the question whether they will or will not 
hold a convention for the reconstruction of their states 
under the congressional plan, Under this mode of 





procedure, it may be seen what a hopeful future lies 
before the South and the whole country, Either the 
states will vote for convention or for no convention, 
The white vote will be largely cast against convention ; 
for the present military rule with all its disadvantages 
at least affords protection, while reconstruction such 
as has been perpetrated in the state of Tennessee gives 
little protection but to negro brigands, The radical 
whites and the negro voters who are interested in 
subverting all decent rule and authority will, of 
course, unite in favor of convention. Now, suppose 
—although the case is hardly possible—that the con- 
vention is by such a mockery of suffrage rejected. 
Then the radicals will avail themselves of the cry of 
Southern contumacy ; Mr. Stevens’s mild confiscation 
is brought into play ; the South is wholly ruined by 
this villanous atrocity for merely saying, as our gen- 
erous Congress has invited her to say, that she prefers 
the rule of military satraps to the harder rule of un- 
instructed negroes and white bravoes. On the other 
hand suppose—and this is the only supposition 
justified by the registration which is being made— 
that a convention is desired. Then it is practically 
& negro convention, It will frame a constitution 
that will throw the whole power of the state into 
the hands of negroes and white men who hope to 
profit by the suffrages of negroes, The prosvription 
of white men will be more sweeping than congres- 
sional proscription, Confiscation of the property of 
white men by their negro rulers will be sure to fol 
low; and the indirect confiscation will be more de 
atructive than confiscation outright, The ruling elass, 
having no property themselves, will look upon the 
transfer of their subjects’ property into thelr own pos. 
session as the one great end of government, With a 
penniless negro legislature to tax and defenceless white 
men to be taxed, the issue cannot long be doubtful, 
In every county taxes will be laid in the same way 
by negroes upon white men, In the towns and cities 
negro councilmen will vote themselves large salaries, 
create unnecessary oflices for purposes of plunder, 
and for likeends undertake enormous jobs of fanciful 
public improvement, Justice administered by negro 
magistrates will be a farce ; redress of wrongs will be 
impossible. Liberty of outrage will be amply se- 
cured, The liberty of death will be the only liberty 
secured to men whose crime is that they were born 
white. 

Let the Northern people ask themselves whether 
this is what they mean. If not, it is high time that 
they bestir themselves, for it were better to have 
taken the advice of certain gentle congressmen and 
put to death the men, women, and children of the 
South at once, than to deliver them to such a fate as 
now impends. 








VIEWS FROM MOUNTAINS. 
II. 
ELF-SATISFACTION is as much an original law of 
nature as self-preservation. Are mountains con- 
scious of their own loveliness? Possibly, for it is no 
great stretch of fancy to regard them as animate things, 
We might almost say that they wandered at will on tke 
earth, in the days when there were giants—or possibly 
they were the giants concerning whom the old, vague 
stories are told—until finally they settled down, showing 
human instincts in congregating together in crowds. 
Mountains, like men, are found in herds, and whenever 
an isolated one is found it is either a hill dignified with 








Vesuvius and Etna, happening to be volcanic, are erup- 
tive misanthropes ; if not volcanic, they would be siient 
ones. 

In our gregariousness and self-satisfaction we but imi- 
tate mountains. Can it be but in consciousness of their 
own loveliness that they crowd one another for place, 
trying to overtop one another that they may see and be 
seen? By day, when clouds rest on them and rippling 
shadows fall along them; at sunrise, when mists roll up 
from them, and at sunset, when they draw about their 
shoulders their purple robes; at night, when they are 
dark, beauty dwells in them and makes their excuse for 
self‘satisfaction, ‘I'he common application of pronouns 
to them pronounces them masculine ; the question is de- 
batable, at least, for their aspects claim both sexes for 
them, As the natural walls of a land—mute sovereigns 
partitioning it and assigning boundaries—as guardians 
of a people, holding villages in their valley-lapa and 
looking down kindly upon them, or as grim forawearers 
of their kind standing for ever alone, they certainly seem 
masculine; but in their almost maternal tenderness for 
mankind, in their unchanging sweetness and fidelity, in 
their competitive seeking of human observation, and in 
their coquettish way of yielding themselves to the 
seeker, we pronounce them feminine, The distinction of 
sex runs all through nature, but we for once contradict 
this and assert that there is one perfect thing of duplex 
sex, uniting the virtues of male and female, and that 
this thing is a mountain, 

If the biblical prophecy that the mountains shall skip 
like roes ever receives literal fulfilment, it will be in their 
joy at the happiness of mankind, and will prove the 
tender human interest which possesses them. Moun- 
tains must have overlooked Eden, and from them must 
have come the shudders and signs of woe which Milton 
says earth gave, “that all was lost.” No such human 
interest exists in asingle mountain ; this requires a group. 
Waiting, in the Hartz Mountains, for the appearance of 
the spectre of the Brocken, no man could think that a 
sympathy, much less an intimacy, could be possible be- 
tween himself and it; the White Mountain region, go 
lovingly written of by Starr King, receives no human in- 
terest from Mount Washington. The existence of such 
a feeling requires that there shall be a group of moun- 
tains (the Alps do not come within the rule, being inac- 
cessible by human feet) and that they shall be reasonably 
verdurous, This is all the greater in a section of coun- 
try not merely traversed by & mountain fange, but 
thrown into picturesque and variegated irregularity by 
outcropping hills everywhere, Tf architecture is frozen 
music, it is allowable to aay that, in auch a eountry—of 
which there ia no better example than Vermont=the 
mountains are arrested waves, fastened as they were rol 
ling over a rippling green sea, Seasons searcely touch 
them; their evergreen sides resist winter and preserve 
for them their ealm blue in the distanee, 

The village in which these lines happen to be written 
sits nestled among the mountains, not quite at their feet, 
but at just distance enough to make them form the near 
horizon, The place retains itsold quiet, although broken 
a dozen times daily by locomotive whistles, s0 much that 
a boy traverses the streets, as was done twenty years 
ago, ringing a disagreeable bell, and during its pauses 
vociferating, ‘ Auc-tion! auc-tion! down to Mr. Beck- 
with’s store!” A forcible boy, but not fresh in his gram- 
mar; the custom is an antique one of startling the vil- 
lagers with trade’s alarms—to change the line a little; 
and the village is as sleepy as rising smoke, as Tarrytown, 
or those old villages on the Connecticut or along the 
Sound. Quaint old names cover the map of the state, 
Eden, Canaan, Jericho, Peru, Londonderry, Guilford, 
Rupert, Guildhall, Ferdinand, Victory, Addison, Essex. 
There are irregular-shaped bits of territory called 
“ gores ;” for instance, Avery’s Gore, Harris’s Gore, Gos- 
hen Gore by Wheelock, Goshen Gore by Plainfield. 
There are townships which the maps do not show to 
possess either inhabitants or highways; Mount Tabor 
is one of them. The border-line of one township makes 
a sharp corner upon the exact summit of Killington Peak, 
the third highest of the Green Mountain range. 

Three things make the aggregate of all conceivable 
beauty in nature ; they are, mountains, a river, and the 
sea. Why not a cubical mountain and an arrow-straight 
river? Because nature made them curved and gave us 
the canon of beauty dwelling in curves; and this pos- 
sibly may be because the idea of a curve contains that 
of motion, which is the synonym of vitality ; whereas 
straight lines are essentially rigid and still. Nature’s 
“strong toil of grace” is curves. Distance, lending en- 
chantment to the view, is the complement of curves in 
natural objects. The beauty of distance, without that of 
curves, belongs especially to the sea (viewed as a mass, 











the large name or is a morgee, unapproachable thing. 


the exquisite lines of its details are overlooked) ; rivers, 


winding in curves, have distance or not ; mountains haya 
both. The fascination of the sea is unspeakable, but jt 
has nothing which makes it kin tous. It is always the 
same, but it is so for lack of salient features. It is fag. 
cinating, but it is feline. Feline in the sinuousness of 
its motion in “ tender curving lines of creamy spray ;” jp 
its purring ways of approach, and in its having no at. 
tachments. Roll in it and be caressed by it as we will, 
it has no affections in which to make us place ; nor ig jt 
so lovable and enduring as the mountains. 

Villages nestle in the lap of mountains ; cities never 
more will, Though the mountain is the fathor of the 
sen, sending it the rivers, they lle too far apart for the 
uses of commerce, and the rivers join them, Cities must 
be set on plains where they have room to spread, And 
why do they not spread better? Why must land in tho 
metropolis be saddled with such monstrous rental, while 
in the mountain regions one may own his acre who can. 
not own a metropolitan doorstone 1 Why must we be 
crowded in the metropolis against one another until, loy- 
ing our kind in the most sensible manner—that is, at _ 
reasonable distance, for closeness makes anything hide 
ous—we become ugly and selfish ; why must we all ip. 
sist on occupying literally the same space and breathing 
the same air, when all the time the world is wide? There 
is no good reason, but there are two very bad and suf. 
ficient ones—namely, the irrational instinct which makeg 
men gravitate to the largest crowd, and want of proper 
modes of transportation. If New York had ways of 
transporting her population and their goods across wide 
distances with ease and speed, the city might cover ten 
times its present area and every man might have a house 
with land, and not merely a hole in a long wall. The 
three great servants, steam, electricity, and common air, 
are asleep yet; the former is partially waked, but the 
others are forces almost unknown. In our visions of the 
metropolis of the future these and other agents are seen 
to have destroyed the hindrance of space, and a great 
city is merely a multiplication of men’s powers and com. 
forts, not a sink of vice and a madly selfish jam. The 
mountain is slow in exhibiting the pictures of its 
treasure-house, yielding them one by one as its love and 
confidence are gradually gained. It has the originals of 
many of the beat paintings of native artiste. Will you 
look at a sketch of another one of the mountains un 
rolled for us, seen from the top of a hill? 

From the bottoin of the bill, at the foot of which isa 
village divided by a sinuous river, the land rolls away in 
one of the few long and narrow valleys which the-atate 
possesses, It is bashed with woods and bordered bys 


| long, dark mountain, which bears the fate of Sinke, he 


cause the undulating line of its low eérest ia supposed to 
resemble the curve of aanake's back, Scattered along 
are aimall hilla and large whieh, with many a ridge and 
sharp projecting peak, make the foot of a high mountain 
bank of whieh the Adirondacks are the erown, marking 
tle western horizon, Farther south we know are Tieon 
deroga and the northern end of Lake George, but they 
are not in the picture as shown, Champlain, however, 
glistens through in spots like a silver thread where the 
blue masses dip sutliciently, and beyond it appears the 
hazy gold of ripening grain, The south wind fancies 
Snake Mountain, and is often making it inky black, # 
that we can see there 


* The ragged rims of thunder brooding low, 
With shadow streaks of rain ;” 


but on this afternoon it is only usually blue. Peak on 
peak, overtopping and overlapping one another, the Adi- 
rondacks pile against the sky, above the clouds, before 
them, and behind them. Later in the day they will, 
perhaps, be “a looming bastion, fringed with fire,” but 
now the prevailing tint is silver, tinged with a warm 
lining of roseate gold. The mountains pile against the 
clouds until shape is lost and the clouds and mountain 
melt together, and no eye can decide what is of earth 
and what is of heaven. And, gazing there, the very dim 
ness of outline being the highest charm, we saw, as never 
so plainly before, the shape and the tender elusiveness 
of our castles in Spain. 








REALITIES. 

y is extremely fortunate for us that our vision is no 

microscopic, that we cannot perceive the anatomy of 
the highly interesting and extremely horrible-lookivg 
heads and legs of the creatures that flash in a sunbeat; 
or detect the presence of those Kilkenny-cat-like ind 
viduals who are perpetually swallowing each other in 
drop of water. Yet how much more fortunate it is {oT 
us that our mental vision is similarly coarse, that we -” 
unable to see clearly the nature of the circumstances which 
control our actions, or even to read the thoughts of those 
wo best love. Were the merciful cloud that intervene? 

















between our mental vision and the realities of our lived 
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swept away, did we really know how unhappy we are, 
we could only cry aloud for the waters to cover us, for 
the mountains to fall down and crush out an existence 
‘no longer endurable. In moments of terrible suffering 
we do see microscopically—see our faults, see the empti- 
negs of our life, the worthlessness of its aims, the insuf- 
ficiency of its loves, but it is only for an instant that we 
can suffer so intensely ; either the veil falls again over 
our eyes, or what we call insanity separates us from the 
rest of our kind. As prisoners live for years in dreary 
cells and walk in stony yards, and forget the dewy fresh- 
ness of the green fields and find their pleasure in an in- 
creasing debasement, so we may learn to dispense with 
the need of sympathy and appreciation; and, as there 
have been unfortunates who have never wandered 
through green ficlda, #0 there are those who have never 
known, and therefore do not mina, love and kindness, al: 
though these are the extreme cases that amount to un- 
conscious deformity, The majority of mankind suffer 
in flashes proportionate to their sensibility, Some 
there are, the salt of the earth, who suffer con: 
atantly; who with exquisite tortures consume their 
own souls, that the world may be awakened to see the 
truth by a light struck out by their “divine despair,” and 
who receive from the world the reward that the prophets 
of old received at Jerusalem. ‘The hardest lesson that 
life brings is the perfect understanding that it is best 
for our peace that we should not see clearly, Youth, sur- 
rounded by rosy clouds, half doubts that there may be 
darker ones behind them, but wholly disbelieves that it 
is better they should be concealed. It is in middle life 
that we learn to fear more than to hope, to steady our- 
selves to face truth instead of rushing to meet it; to ac- 
cept the surface-kindness that may be offered rather than 
go about seeking in vain for those depths of sympathy 
we once believed in. 

When young men and maidens gravely repeat the 
words of wisdom they have heard and read, and 
assert that they are prepared for the hollowness of 
the world, the unsteadiness of friendship, and the 
deceits of love, it strikes us very disagreeably ; either 
they are very unnatural young people, or they do not 
know of what they speak ; let us hope the latter. Genu- 
ine youth is armed with an effectual shield against 
the blows of fate in the consciousness of sympathy, 
and the instinctive belief that the world will recog- 
nize the merit of their struggle and appreciate the value 
of their success, Should one friend prove faithless, 
another's love consoles; and family affection — is 





always ready to cotnmiserate a failure and applaud a tri 
winpl. O Gioventu! O Primavere! The consciences 
of youth is always exterior and felies for support on the 
verdict of ite associates, The experiences of life tenelies 
us to doubt the wisdom which las often failed to guide 
others arightly, and to depend upon our own with a cer: 
tain sense of satisfaction; yet we eling to our faith in 
the sympathy and approval of those we love long after 
we have been so unfortunate as to lave it shaken by a 
glimpse of reality, Sympathy is the great necessity of 
life, as needful to the soul as air and water to the body 
—a universal need, but one far from universally satisfied, 
Weak, amiable people wander about making wearisome 
demands for it by boring every one they meet with the 
recital of their misfortunes, and are placidly content with 
the merest show of response ; but the strongest and most 
reticent, who affect to be careless of all such feeling, se- 
cretly rely upon some responsive friendly soul in whom 
they can confide, and suffer silent tortures if that support 
fail them. Men and women marry that they may meet 
with true sympathy, and, so far as they succeed, life pre- 
sents one reality which may console them for its thou- 
sand shams; but if when the shock of misfortune star- 
tles them from the propriety of their daily lives, it be- 
trays self-interest and self-pity they each encounter a 
reality worse than ruin. All they can do is to shut 
their eyes quickly, and, like the marchioness in 
The Old Curiosity Shop, “make believe very much.” 
When the reward of an approving conscience comes 
to a noble mind, it is at once a consolation and an 
incentive; but the common life demands more hum- 
ble food to sustain it under the daily crosses—small 
though they may be—that go so far to fret all high pur- 
pose out of the soul; and it is wise as well as charitable 
to accept kindly appreciation whenever it meets us, and 
to remember that we can no more breathe the moral 
atmosphere of pure truth with impunity than we can 
inhale the highly-rarefied air of the loftiest mountain- 
tops. 

“Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control. These 
three alone lead life to sovereign power.” But of all the 
conditions conducive to sovereign ease there is nothing 
like self-ignorance. To move through life in a perpetual 


people’s inner life and utterly unconscious of one’s own, 
is with many to be really happy, and not necessarily in an 
unconscientious way either. Conscience isa very curious 
faculty, capable of a great deal of stretching and warping, 
of grasping the highest truths and of descending to the 
merest trifles. This elasticity redeems the poverty of 
existence by helping to invest the most trifling and 
negative actions with the importance of good or 
evil tendencies. Single women leading solitary lives 
elevate the mereast details into duties. Men leading 
rough lives in the busy world give little heed to detail, 
Both surround themselves with an atmosphere of oecupa- 
pation which blinds them to the realities they suppress, 
of dutios that have no aim, of alma that brook no restraint 
from duty, If men and women could shake themselves 
free of their habits for awhile they would be startled and 
pained by the reality ; but it is given to mankind to en- 
velope themselves in marvellous veils of self-delusion 
which shut out the discrepancies between word and ac- 
tion, and permit them to talk about noble aims and 
worthy objects, and to triumph in early rising and in not 
keeping dinner waiting, ‘To make believe very much” 
seems, after all, the way to make life happy. How could 
maiden ladies lend interest to the dull routine of daily 
life, save by attaching undue importance to the length of 
a skirt or the possible enormity of a visible ankle? Wo. 
men deprived of the duties and pleasures that fall to the 
share of wives and mothers console themselves by an 
exaggerated prudery, Not caring to face the reality of 
their position, they fight a thousand battles against im- 
aginary temptations and preserve an impenetrable aspect 
of offended virtue in presence of the most harmless gayety. 
The melancholy wisdom of age, which sees with an inner 








vision as the outward sight decays, is softened by the 
thought of approaching change. ‘The importance of the 
sham realities of this life dwindles before the magnitude 
of the eternity to come, which approaches swiftly, not un- 
kindly, but with a progress that cannot be delayed and 
acertainty that cannot be evaded. Hereafter, at least, 
we shall awaken with clearer perceptions and with eyes, 
let us hope, that can bear to look upon truth “ face to 
face.” 


( NE of the most convenient waysin which a critic 
or controversialist may be disposed of is to charge 
him with attacking a man of straw, setting up a puppet 
of his own manufacture for the sake of knocking it 
down, of, in plain, unfigurative language, putting forth 
An aArguinent which is irrelevant and does not touch any- 
thing that las really been said on the other side, A eon: 
venient disposition of the adversary this, sings it does 
not matter how good the argument may be in itself 
ones the reputation of irrelevaney ia attached to it, Tt 
is like a machine perfectly constructed for some work, 
but having no adaptation for the work which we require 
to have dene, The eliarge of “straw men” ia eontro: 
versy is somewhat analogous to the plea of alibi in erim- 
inal law; eonelusive if established, but very apt to be fie- 
titious, and therefore justly viewed with suspicion, 

It frequently arises from the ignorance or ineapacity of 
the objector, From his ignoranee, when he does not 
know half of what has been written and urged on the side 
which the object of his animadversion attacked, This is 
very likely to happen when the original critic, from deli- 
cacy, from contempt, from a real or fancied notion of dig- 
nity, from any one of half-a-dozen possible causes, has 
not mentioned by name, or has represented under an 
imaginary name, the writer or speaker whom he agsails. 
We have known an author of two hundred editions thus 
transformed into a “ man of straw” by theignorant haste 
of an editor anxious to fall foul of a hated critic. This 
was an extreme and unusual case, to be sure; but on a 
smaller scale the thing is very common. Indeed, so 
great is the diversity of human thought, despite all the 
levelling and assimilating influences of the time, so 
large the range of human folly, so strong the temptation 
to appear original at any cost, that it is really dangerous 
to assert a negative as to the expression of any conceiv- 
able opinion on any subject. If we were to accumulate 
several elaborate illustrations @ Ja Macaulay in support of 
the proposition that epithets of praise and dispraise may 
consistently be applied by a writer to the same object, 
according to the use made of it, many would cry out 
“man of straw!” at us; yet the American Temperance 
Society has adopted as a text-book a work which begins 
by assuming the certainty of the contrary position. If 
we were to work up a serious essay on the theme that 
our religion is more favorable to morality than that of 
the Turks, it would seem to many that we were buildiog 
up a very big “man of straw” indeed ; yet there is now 
somewhere in its eighth American edition a work which 





halo of self-complacency, never trying to unveil other 


more than insinuates the contrary. 











Again, the charge may arise from the objector's in- 
capacity. And this incapacity may be real or feigned. 
He may not be able logically to see beyond the end of his 
nose, to perceive the obviously necessary results involved 
in a principle ; or he may refuse to see them for the sake 
of keeping others in blindness. X. begins by asserting 
(what no one denies) that black is not red or yellow. He 
then insinuates that the blackness of black is much ex- 
aggerated by habit and custom, that grey in some of its 
shades can hardly be distinguished { rem black, that 
other shades of grey approach to white—in short, the 
whole drift of his discourse is to leave an impression 
that black is equivalent to white, though he carefully 
stops short of #aying it inso many words, You under: 
take to show that black is not white at all; then X, or 
one of hia friends turns round on you and saya, You 
are setting up a ‘man of straw.’ It ia nowhere asserted 
by X, that black is white.” Numerous specimens of 
such equivocation (that is really the mildest name we 
can give it) may be found in the recent sayings and 
writings of the prohibitionists, Thus, itis affirmed onthe 
other side, and with justice, that to dictate to a man what 
he shall eat and drink is a monstrous violation of personal 
liberty. “No!” say the prohibitionists, ‘ we don’t want 
to do that.” “Wedo not want to hindera man from 
drinking champagne in his own house,” said Wendell 
Phillips the other day, But if ne fermented liquors can 
legally be made or sold, or imported or transported (and 
all the prohibitive legislation aims straight at this end), 
it will clearly be physically impossible for a man to 
drink champagne or lager in his own house, although 
the letter of the law may not prohibit his doing so. 

Thus we see that, in many cases, the supposed “men 
of straw” are real men and proper enemies. But there 
is one case in which actual straw men may most proper- 
ly be knocked down—when they have been set up by 
the other side to do duty for real ones. There is some- 
thing almost sublime in the brazenness of face with 
which violent partisans will thrust upon you the rudest, 
most uncouth scarecrow, mannikin, lay-figure of an ar- 
guinent, as if there were some truth and vitality in it. 
Of which practice we need give no examples, for, alas! 
they are too numerous all around us. 





REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in Tu® Rounn TABLE muet be gent 
to the office, 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH* 

It, MILL somewhere says in his own compact and 

= Heryvous langinge that imi proveiient Gonsists if 
bringing our opinions into hearer agreement with faeta, 
The aphorism is a striking one, and would seem to be of 
universal application, Yet if we apply it te the study of 
philology considered in relation to style, the result is at 
most uncertain, We eall the style of the ancient Greeks 
perfeetion, but it is notorious that they knew nothing in 
a scientific sense of the syntax and etymology of their 
own tongue, whose developement was left to laborious 
but unereative Alexandria, The most powerful and 
original writers of our own speech have been almost 
equally ignorant of the structure of that which they so 
ably handled; and the same is true of the writers. of 
other nations and tongues. On the other hand, we find 
that in modern times those who have most successfully 
grappled with and mastered the intricacies of language 
—the giants, so to speak, of philological research and 
achievement—have been almost uniformly cumbrous, dull, 
and unsatisfactory writers. They seem to have lost 
grace of style by the very elaborateness of their efforts 
to establish and assure its accuracy. They have eaten 
of the tree of knowledge at cost of the power of giving 
pleasure in imparting it. And, although Mr. Marsh 




















strives with much ingenuity and some success to refute 
the assumption, experience seems to justify a common 
remark that national history and language begin to be 
thoroughly studied only in their decay. It-is difficult in 
view of these considerations to escape the inference that, 
however valuable as an intellectual exercise, the study of 
philology is not essential to the production of the great- 
est literary efforts of which the human mind is capable ; 
nor is that conclusion modified to any material extent, 
even when we deny the theory that such study impedes or 
prevents them. Such an inference is doubtless empirical ; 
founded rather on observation than philosophy. The 
powers of the mind, however, though wide and varied in 
range, are limited in execution, and the intellect which 
is long concentrated on the study of those mere words 








*f. on the English Language. By George P. Marsh. 
Firat ten Wansen edition. Revised and enlarged. ‘New York: 
) 48 Scribner & Co. 1867. ; 
Ont Whe Origin and History of the English Language, and of the 
Early Literature it embodies. By George P, Marsh, ‘Thiyd edition. 
The same, 
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which, as Hobbes says, are “the counters of wise men, 
but the money of fools,” is undoubtedly prone thereafter 
to dwell rather upon the manner of speech than on the 
ideas it is its purpose to represent. ‘There is a circum- 
stance which illustrates these trite reflections in a forci- 
ble degree. We do not, in advising for the formation of 
style, send the student to great etymologists and lexicogra- 
phers, but to writers who have never thought about those 
subjects at all. We do not refer them to the pages of Bent- 
ley and Johnson, but to those of the Bible and of Shakes- 
peare. Again, most learned judges, including Mr. Marsh 
himeelf, exprees the conviction that the English language 
has not been improved, except in the sense of adding to 
its vocabulary new words for new things, for two and a 
half centuries; or, more strictly, since 1611, the time of 
the completion of the translation of King James's Bible. 
If the language attained its highest pitch of excellence 
before the epoch of its great analysts and expounders, 
and is not the better for their labors, a good reason 
seems wanting for studying or for attempting to carry 
those labors still further, unless it be for the explicitly 
disavowed object of arresting the progress of decay. 

There is another circumstance which to average ob 
servers furnishes an argument against the comparative 
utility of philological study, A eritle seldom or never 
arises to make a apecialty of these branches who ia not 
found, whatever his admitted learning and industry, to 
be obnoxious to criticiam himeelf, The very text of hie 
strictures is usually discovered to exhibit in a greater 
or lees degree the faulta which in others he de 
éries, Moreover, the preciaeness of atyle which his voea 
tion seeme to obligate is fatal to that ease and grace 
which in those who are masters, not alaves, of diction con 
atitute the greateat charm, Such objections may be and 
often are amplified with considerable effeet and plauel 
bility, They are, however, plausible rather than eon 
élusive, A grammarian is not necesmarily, nor dova he 
pretend to be, a geniua, A Halleck or a Jomini is not 
necessarily a Napoleon or a Sherman, It ean never, for 
the interest of literature, be admitted that he is disqual 
ified ag A eritie Who ia not himself absolutely above erit 
iciam, er Who cannot in each ease originate something 
positively superior to that which he examines, That he 
ought, like a successful general, to commit a minimum of 
blunders, may fairly be claimed ; but to be invulnerable 
is no more given to the philologist than to the professor 
of any other human science or art, With a language 
like the English, composite, involved, and constantly 
changing as it is; a speech made up of a dozen others, 
and always appropriating fresh words from more ; whose 
derivations in some cases are quite unknown, and in 
many doubtful; whose dialects are so numerous, and 
whose syntax, orthoepy, and orthography are so arbitra- 
ry, unprecedented, and perplexing—with such a language 
a large measure of toleration might reasonably be looked 
for not only in the reciprocal treatment of experts, but as 
towards themselves by the public they aim toserve. In 
the use of a tongue like ours there can be no such thing 
as perfection ; there can only be grades of proficiency. 
Rigidly examined, there is scarcely a chapter of even our 
best authors, seldom a column in the most careful of our 
public journals, in which philological errors may not be 
pointed out. This, of course, indicates the policy of 
gentleness while it suggests the need of instruction ; for 
the vanity is common to most of us of resenting the im- 
putation of verbal inaccuracy, and of thinking if we 
find a single chink in our censor’s armor it is a sufficient 
set-off for the twenty he has found in ours. That is to 
say, the subject is handled for the most part in a dog- 
matic not a gymnastic way, with a view not so much to 
truth as to victory ; a method certainly unfavorable to 
philological improvement. 

To return to our consideration of the mere utility for 
general purposes of philological study, it would seem in 
itself to have had a slender basis to rest upon. In 
none of its three departments, as conventionally classi- 
fied, do we discern suflicient cause for devoting to it any 
large portion of our short lives, Etymology, the science 
of the origin of words, is interesting and instructive, no 
doubt, but its study in a thorough and comprehensive 
sense is possible only to a few. Grammar, the science of 
construction, is more generally useful and necessary, but 
to the bulk of mankind it can scarcely be called indis- 
pensable. Literary criticism, the investigation of merits 
and demerits in style, is and must always be confined to 
astill more limited fraction of the community. Let the 
learned study what they will and do what they may, 
language will still be made by the mass of the people; 
and the nearer great literary works lave come to the 
sympathies and intelligence of the people—the more 
direct and explicit their expression as adapted to the 
average understanding—the greater their effect upon the 
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Tut Rounp TABLE. 
was the characteristic of the famous Greeks, whose 
genius consisted, as Mr. Mill happily says, in the perfec- 
tion of common sense. But their situation was radically 
different from ours in one respect which, as connected 
with this subject, is of supreme importance. Unlike 
ourselves, they had little or no retrospect ; a considera- 
tion which leads us at once from the standpoint whence 
the preceding narrow view of the utility of philological 
studies was taken and conducts us to another and higher 
one, from which they will appear of sovereign value to 
the history, happiness, and progress of our race, From 
this latter position we survey the science of language in 
& more general sense, and perceive its relation—to quote 
a perspicuous writer—‘ philosophically, with respect to 
the light it throws on the nature of the human intellect 
and progress of human knowledge; and historically, 
with reference to the connection between different 
tongues, and the connection thus indicated between dif- 
ferent nations and races,” 

Ascending from the popular plane, where the study of 
language appeared so comparatively bald and useless, 
we thus obtain from a more elevated situation views of 
the greatest extent and grandeur, rich with verdure, 
hitherto wneuepected and unattainable, and diversified 
by paths leading to almoat every desirable branch of hid 
den human knowledge, We see that such atudy i val 
uable not for the sake of Intellectual discipline alone, 
but for the sake of the stores of priceless worth to which 
it promises to supply the key, Thus enlightened, we are 
better able to appreciate than before the services which 
auch a writeras Mr. Marsh bestows upon hie country and 
upon all who apeak the mother tongue, We do not at 
present contemplate, even did space allow the attempt, 
an exhauative examination of the treatises which have 

















tace, and the greater their chance of immortality. Such 


Halned for this writer eo enviable a reputation, The in 
dustry, patience, and fidelity whieh they exhibit: have 
already been acknowledged in thease eolumnea, and the 
eriticiam they have received in England, as well as in 
thia country, has been in itself a wubstantial tribute to 
their merit, Tt is impossible to deal fairly with works 
like these without oeeupying apace bearing some reason 
able proportion to their owa voluminousness, There are, 
however, One Or LWo Minor pointa to which we may be 
permitted to draw attention, The two volumes before 
us consist of lectures, the first series of which were de- 
livered by invitation of the trustees of Columbia College, 
in the city of New York, in the autumn and winter of 
1858-59, These were styled Post Graduate Lectures, and 
the title, as Mr, Marsh observes in his preface, sufficiently 
indicates the class of persons for whom they were de. 
signed, The other series were delivered at the Lowell In- 
stitute, in Boston, in the autumn and winter of 1860-61. 
Mr. Marsh tells us that the latter were prepared with 
such aids only as his private library afforded—that his de- 
parture for England in the spring of 1851, together with 
the want of access to collections of English books abroad, 
prevented him from giving them such a revision as he 
had hoped to be able to bestow upon them, and that they 
are therefore printed very nearly as they were originally 
written. We do not think that either the style or substance 
of the lectures requires apology, and print the explana- 
tion solely with reference to an opinion we proceed to ex- 
press. It wouid have been difficult, perhaps almost im- 
possible, for Mr. Marsh to avoid those concessions to the 
patriotism of his audiences which, in some aspects of 
his subject, they would certainly expect, and whose ab- 
sence they would probably have resented. When, how- 
ever, he gives in his adhesion to the popular theory that 
English is on the average better spoken and written in 
this country than in England, we fear he omits certain 
qualifications which his better judgement would now lead 
him to supply. If we balance the lower class of English 
agricultural Jaborers against our blacks—an odd-looking, 
but for the purpose a justifiable process—it is to be feared 
that the average speaking of English is not so good here 
as in the old country, and it is certain that the average 
writing is not. We waive the invidious question of ac- 
cent and confine the parallel to orthoepy and syntax ; or 
perhaps we might set off the imputed nasal accent of the 
Yankee against the exasperated h’s and-confused v's and 
w's of the Cockney. With these adjustments, and in 
spite of natural prejudice, we fear that truth would com- 
pel us to acknowledge that, speaking and writing to- 
gether, the American claim to superiority is not justified 
by the facts. Few of our countrymen will accept this, 
and those who have not been abroad or have been in 
contact only with the lower class of English people will 
indignantly deny it; but we must, notwithstanding, re- 
cord our honest conviction. The middle, trading classes 
do not speak go well in New York as in London, and the 
habitual English of more than one daily newapaper in 
the former city is such as would not be tolerated in a 
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agreeable thing to eay, but it is trae—and therefore, un- 
der the circumstances, it should be said. 

It is doubtless true that in some parts of this country 
English is spoken with considerable purity ; and it ig 
generally admitted that many words used by Americans 
which English observers have hastily reckoned as provin. 
cialisms or corruptions, are words employed long ago by 
classic writers of the language, although they may have 
become obsolete in England at the present day. But 
allowing for this, and for the influence of common schools, 
and for the general habit of reading, there remains go 
much which directly tends to corrupt, modify, and change 
the mother tongue in America that it would be truly 
astonishing if such results were not effected, In the firat 
place, the purity of a language can only in a strict sense 
be preserved through a certain proportion of leisure being 
distributed through the community, That proportion 
hitherto we have not enjoyed, although we are entering 
upon a period which from appearances will bring it, and 
accordingly there has lately sprung up a greater interest 
in philological subjects than perhaps has ever before ex. 
istedin the United States, In the next place, the vast in- 
flux of foreigners, generally of the lowest class of their re. 
spective countries, and speakers, asa rule, of the lowest 
dinlecta known to those countries, must naturally be aup- 
posed to havea corrupting influence upon the apeech of the 
land wherein they settle, Were the fact otherwise, we 
should have init an exception to all historical precedents 
with which we have any acquaintanes, A third considera 
tion, whieh ja one of great jntereat and which we repret 
our inability at this time more fully to discuss, consleta in 
the influence of democratic lnetitutions on language—an 
Influence whieh laa escaped the attention for the moat part 
of philologiata and of those who have written on eopnate 
aubjects, ‘The feeling of Independente of pellaasertion 
Which rejecta the idea of posrible superiority ia another, 
ia extremely aph to exhibit itself ina certain hatred of 
thoae eleganeles of apeceh which to some extent are in 
alinétively regarded as the badge of an upper oF excep 
tionably refined elass, We have heard people who, we 
happened to be aware, Were well informed enough to 
know better, deliberately and habitually make use of 
aolecisina, by way, we presume, of showing a noble seorn of 
conyentionality, an undying hatred of aristoeratic forms, 
Demagogues do thia constantly with mischievous effect, 
and unfortunately a portion of even our leading press is not 
free from it, Writers and speakers who practise this vice 
will often resent, in perfect good faith, the imputation of 
it; the habit has become so strong, and, frequently, is so 
generally indulged in around them, that they become un- 
conscious of its existence. It is plain that where stand- 
ards of writing and speaking are universally acknowl- 
edged and respected, so that it is counted a merit to rise as 
nearly to their level as possible, corruptions are less likely 
to become permanent than where no standards are so re- 
cognized, or at least where no credit is attached to observ- 
ingthem. At the risk of being called unpatriotic, we must 
candidly say that in Mr. Marsh's comparisons of speech 
in the two countries he seems always to have in mind a 
highly cultivated or exceptional American and a coarse, 
uneducated, and vulgar Englishman. His work consid- 
ered as a whole, however, is so substantially admirable, 
and withal so conscientious, that greater blemishes than 
this —a blemish which many of his countrymen may 
count a beauty—might be forgiven even if an Argus eye 
could detect them. We rejoice in and are proud, as 
Americans, of Mr. Marsh’s philological achievements, and 
are only sorry to be unable at this time to extend to 
them more than the present fragmentary and imperfect 
recognition. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS* 

 prsecnen with that multiplication and perfection 

of school-books to which our columns for the last 
two weeks have borne evidence, has of late years been 
growing a disposition to restrict their use, and even in 
some cases to dispense with it. Such was their misuse 
under the old theories of education—that the teacher's 
first duty was to put their contents into children’s heads by 
main force, and that, by whatever means, a given amount 
of book-learning must be imparted—as to leave no room 
for surprise at a reaction which goes to immoderate ex 
tremes on the other side. Tew of us were so fortunate 
as to escape the ordeal which an advanced American 
educationist, the Rev. Warren Burton, thus describes: 
“This 1s what we do, we grown-up and pretendedly grown- 


* J. Lessons on Objects. Arranged by KE. A. Sheldon, Su yer ine 
tendent of Public Schools, Oswego, N. Y. New York; Charles 
Scribner & Co. ; 
HW. A Manual of Elementary Instruction, for the use of Pub'te 
and Private Schools, and Normal Classes, By BR, A, sheldon, 
arsisted by Misa M. Bb. M. Jones and Prot, H. Krust, The same. 
IIT, Thirteenth Annual Report of ths | Massachusettes) Board of 
Education, ete. Boeton: Wright & Potter, 1867. 
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wiser people ; we catch up the acting, looking, learning, working, 
and manufacturing happy little creature, and clap him, together 
with twentics, thirties, fortics, or fifties besides, tuto a wooden 
pox, hardly, in some instances, large enough to hold them with: 
out jamming and hurting one against the other, and fasten him 
upon a seat, 6 oe. We make him bend his neck and fix his 
eyes on A plain, dry surface of paper, Thi he must not cut, fold, 
crumple, or varlourly shape, in the way of cultivating his manu. 
facturing abilities, Not he muyt look straight down upon this 
metamorphosis of cotton, Were t but the rage out of which it 
came, many shaped, many-hued, there would be something to 
hold the eye; but what does he see now? Words, words, words; 
little, black, Immovable images, whi h he cannot yet his fingers 
under, What cares he for them? Nature made him to eure for 
things, and for words, too, just so far as they stand for the things 
he has to do with, or can have any clear idea of. He indeed has 
an appetite, If we eo may epeak, for words, #0 far as they convey 
any ideas; but we do not consult hie app: tite, but give him the 
worde all tastele#s of meaning, » Before the child enters 
school, it is always things; then words, At school it ia frat 
words, and then things; that ie, ifthe pupil ehall happen to come 
acroes them, Otherwise he muet go without euch substantial 
acquaintance,” 


Tur Rounod TABLE. 


they were made to memorize, by associations with the first 
figures of the problem, the results which they were to 
pronounce with the promptitude of the Lightning Calcu- 
lator. But with whatever honesty and caution the system 
—certainly the true one for young children—be adopted, 
it is inevitable that when they reach the higher studies 
language, mathematics with few exceptions, history, 
all in fact but the scientific ones—they will be left the 
worse for the intellectual coddling to which they have 
become accustomed, We speak, of course, of the system 
in its present condition, for we are not prepared to deny 
that in some inscrutable way it may be made to include 
these studies, or that by having recourse to it with judi 
cious moderation it may be brought to benefit, not im. 
pair, mental vigor, Certainly, dangers from empiriciam 
and seductive charins are at the present time less for 





From Switzerland and Germany came the exposure of the | 
criminal folly of this aystem, the demonstration that "it 
ja as important Aow children learn, as what they learn ;" | 


that the business of the teacher is to teach, not to hear | investivation supplant dull compliance with unreasoning 


midable obstacles to educational progress than the stolid 
apathy and niggardliness respecting it. It is at least a 
gain to have errors dispelled, to have excessive enthusi 
asm diaplice stupid apathy, and earnest even if erratic 





| ‘ 
lessons; that they have grossly inverted all natural | routine, 


order under whose tuition, in the worda of one of the 
booka (//) written in support of the new theory, 
“memory, by no means the most important of the infant 
facultios, and reason, at this age but faintly developed, 
have been severely taxed, while but little aystomatic ef 
fort has been made to awaken and quicken the pereeptive 
ficulties, whieh are the firet to develope themeeleos, and 
upon the proper cultivation of which we tuat depend for 
success In all our future educational proveasea’  Wnliplt 
ened teachers are now taking leaa effort to laipart in 
atruction to the ebild than to prepare lim to acquire it 
for Litiaelf, and to diselpling ila talnd foe ita reception 
They direct the seneee, alwaya on the gud efe inehildven, 
to the understanding aid classification of what they pet 
delve, ‘They give the child but one diitieulty at a tine, 
and batieh obscurity about it before they offee others 
The progress ie from the conerete to the abatinet, is wade 
naturally and intelligently, and being made by the an 
derstanding eannot fade away like perceptiona temporar 
ily dWpreaped Upon the memory, Tn all these operations 
the teacher, wot the book, ia the child’s guide; and by 
getting in sympathy with his mind, by furnishing hin 
constant mental employment, by verifying her teach 
inga—for a child's teacher should always be a woman— 


from the testimony of things he can see and comprehend, | 


she at once enlarges his store of elementary facts and 
teaches him to acquire others for himself, to observe, to 


combine, and to reason, That object teaching is suscepti- 


| Perhaps we ought even to weleome anything 
j calculated to challenge popular attention and engage the 
Interest of the publiein its behalf, 

There are fow popular superstitions whieh are adhered 
to with more portinaelty and leas cause than those about 
the excellence of our public-school system and the en 
lightened Hberality with whieh it ia eherished, To be 
sure, We theoretically reecognive—and therefore in prac 
Hee treat with contempt—the prinelple that popular in 
| tell genes and universal education muat le at the foun 
dation of free government, 


Yet, outside a halfdosen 
alates and afew of the larger elties, the freeachoula are 
| languishing and contemptible, Tt would not be practi 
| cable to take within the linite of an article of the aeope 
Of this a general survey of the condition of education in 
| all the plates, as evineed by their oficial reporta—varying 
irom the portly ostave volume in whieh Massachusetts 
| insuics them to the shabby pamphlets of those atates just 
| Oe remove from the many that lack pretext to issue any 
| 
| 











at all, We have selected, therefore, the latest annual 
reports of Massachusetts and New Jersey—the one as 
/ exhibiting popular education in the most perfeet condi 
lion yet attained, the other as showing a school system 
| decidedly above the average for the whole country (being 
| entitled probably to the eighth or tenth place in the order 
| of excellence among all the states), and as much superior 
to many of them as it isinferior to that of Massachusetts. 
| In the latter there is much to command admiration, 


| The attendance upon the public schools (.7251 of all 
| 





ble of being caricatured and abused, any one may con- | children of school age), the high standard in respect of 
vince himself by an examination of the books upon it , Course of instruction, school-houses, school officers, teach- 
named in connection with this article, without any practi- /ers, which is aimed at and measurably attained, and, 
cal observation of the actual errors into which it is apt to | above all, the unmistakable evidences of public concern 
lead enthusiasts. It is obvious, for instance, that there | for the well-being of the schools and liberality in their 
are studies wholly abstract in which the student is not | support. Even the testimony of figures and percent- 
only without aid from illustration.of the concrete, but , 28¢8 is less significant than the tone of the reports of the 
with which he is in a measure disqualified from grap- , 2Umerous school committees. Following Mr. Philbrick’s 
pling by the very realism that has hitherto characterized , masterly essay on object teaching—which would of itself 


his instruction. Again, in the directions respecting ob- 
ject teaching we read : 

“From three to five [subjects] only are taken at once, and 
these are carried on until (he interest of the children begins to 
flag, when they are changed for other subjects, which in their 
turn are to be changed as the children weary, No matter 
how interesting the subject is at first, they will in time tire of it; 
and a lively interest can only be maintained by change.” 

It needs little reflection to show that this is an intro- 
duction to amusement, not to study; that to allow pupils 
to show themselves blusés and ennuyés and in consequence 
abandon the subject, is an effectual means of preventing 
thorough attainment of anything and of inculeating an 
impatience of real labor, a desire for the pleasant and 
novel that cannot coexist with solid learning. There are 
still graver dangers in the temptations to sham and deceit 
which luik in the natural desire of teachers to show the 
wonderful results of a novel system in the rare proficiency 
of their pupils. In the schools where object teaching is 
made the feature, where the teachers are enthusiasts, 
and, as is generally the practice in such cases, public 
exhibitions are given of the classes, it will almost invaria- 
bly be found that the children ave little prigs and pe- 


dants, discoursing glibly on themes and using nomencla- | 


tures within the domain of the savant, baving a wide but 
extremely thin veneering of erudition, showy by reason 
of the precocity, but are densely ignorant of the very essen- 
tials of progress in their further education. ‘To sueh an 
extent has this been carried that it has come within our 
own knowledge, in the case of a well-known state normal 
‘school, that the students—embryo teachers, be it observed 


—were practised daily for weeks preceding the “ public¢ 


justify the distribution of the volume at the public cost 
| 





| among the teachers of every state—come those of the 
town committees. ‘These abound in wise and practical 
suggestions ; they are thoughtful,and many of them 
scholarly, essays on a wide range of educational topics ; 
| and, chiefly, they evince in detail a familiarity with the 
condition of the schools and a careful, intelligent study of 
, excellences and defects, with a view to cherish the former 
and amend the latter,—the whole affording a pretty 
,conclusive explication of the state of Massachusetts 
schools. But even here are to be found blemishes—the 
| teachers are miserably underpaid, As one of the super- 
intendents observes: “ After a young lady has accom- 


plished all which is taught in most of our common 
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36, while for the latter they are sometimes 
as low as $18, and frequently continue for but six 
months or less in the year, That this should be the 
case in that state which is the most advanced in educa- 
tional matters and shows most liberality as well as intel- 
ligence in their support, argues but ill for the others, 

In the exposition of the school affairs of New Jersey 
there is little to note with pleasure beyond the evidence 
of statistics that they are not now as bad as they have 
been, and the apparent determination of the superinten- 
dent to improve their condition, Only 19 per cent. of the 
children attended the schools during the whole year; 
about one-fifth did not attend school at all; the average 
of monthly salaries is—for men, $44 61, for women, 
$21 51, or at the rate of $555 and R258 a year, if the 
xchools were open for the whole year, which a large part 
of them are not. But the strongest contrast, and per- 
haps the most suggestive clue, is to be found in the re- 
ports of the town superintendents, who appear to be, 
with but very rare exceptions, vulgar and illiterate men, 
deatitute alike of capacity, disposition, and opportunity 
to inform themselves upon the important matter en 


women, $2 


trusted to their charge, and whose “annual statistical,” 
as one of them calls it, is generally made up of excuses 
for neglect, Ta Massachusetts, aa ia explained in the re. 
port of the Seeretary of the Board of HEdueation, has 
been proved “the necessity of maintaining a superin. 
tendent [to each township] who ahall devote his whole 
time to the eare and linprovement of the aehools,” a man 
who, ‘in addition to liberal culture and practical famil 
larity with the aehoolroom and achool atudles, high and 
low, nuet have sound judgement, a knowledge of hus 
tian nature and eapeclally of the juvenile mind, love of 
children, and tach and facility in addfeasing and control 


ling them,” How the New Jersey auperintendenta would 


nalisfy these hone too alflet Fequirenienta will appear, to 
Hether with other matters, by these extracta from their 
reports, Which We take without further preliminary 
than that they are from as many different reporta, and 
that none of them allude to faulta whieh ave not matters 
of common complaint by others, Wirat with reference 
to the ealibre of the teachera 

‘Our teachers, for the most part, teach but three or six 
months. They do not intend to make it a yvoeation, aud never 
acquire the experience requisite to suecess,”* 

‘The majority of the applicants for licenses to teach have 
either a relative or particular friend in the board of trustees, and 
if they are not licensed by the superintendent a great deal of bad 
feeling is excited against the latter officer. Many of the aspi- 
rants to the position of teacher are too lazy to work for their 
living, who would tather sit by the school-honse stove, in the 
winter season, than work upon the farm, or young ladies who 
wieh to teach a quarter or two to enable them to purchase an 
outfit for their expected wedding. In fact, it is made a conye- 
nience of by persons utterly incompetent to teach the lowest 
grade of schools,” 

* The examination of candidates by committees and appointed 
professors I believe to be, with very few exceptions, a great, inju- 
rious deception and a miserable farce. I have no doubt that, if 
honestly expressed, this is the firm conviction of nine-tenths of 
those who have passed the partial and ridiculous ordeal.” 
These, like many others to be found, contain nearly ag 
conclusive testimony respecting superintendents as con- 
cerning the teachers : 


‘Our teachers are competent for their tasks, as far as book 
learning is concerned, and I am of the opinion that what children 
should be taught, outside of book learning, should be learned 
from their parents or guardians—at least the most of it; and, 
further, that until their best interests are looked after at home, 
book learning will not progress very profitably.” 

‘““ We have some very good teachers in our township and some 
very poor ones. We have some which, if I was the only one in- 
terested in the school, should say leave, but those most ipter- 
ested say to me, Oh! he or she (as the case may be) is poor, and I 
or we think fully competent to teach our little children.”’ 
Explanatory of the character of the superintendence we 
have the following : 


‘The law requires us to visit each school once a quarter, oftener 
if necessary. I take time, horse and carriage and dinner, and 
then can scarcely make two v'si's a day; and for this the state 
allows me one dollar a visit.” 

“] have pretty uniformly charged the township, annually, for 





schools, and as it is there taught, it requires several years 
of time and the expenditure of several hundred dollars 
, of money to obtain the further necessary qualifications 
for a teacher ; and then her compensation, in our coun- 
try schools, is less than is received by the female opera- 
tives in our shops and factories.” Another says: ‘ The 
largest salary now paid to an assistant teacher in our 
[Chelsea] Grammar School is $425, Any one of them 
| possessed of sufficient health could earn more with a 
sewing-machine, A first-class dressmaker will command 
more cash, and board besides, A capable domestic can 
earn $150 a year and board,” while the teacher cannot 
| Save $100 over her board, From this it happens that 
| Many are deterred from educating themselves for teach- 
ers, aud others teach for but a few terms, during which 
they are inexperienced and consequently comparatively 
worthless, while, as they have no intention of making 





services rendered, twenty dollars, and just about as regularly 
spent twice that sum, If I were governed by pecuniary consid- 
erations, I would not perform all that the law requires of me for 
more than ten times that sum.” 

“It is a notorious fact that, as a general thing, our school offi- 
cers in this siate are not competent. The disirict trustees are 
usually elected without any reference as to their ability. We see 
them elected merely to serve the ends of party. . » Thus 
we often see men serving as district trustees, good, honorable 
men, but totally unfit to have control of a school—men unac- 
quainted with the elementary principles of education, . . 
And it very often happens that a man is run for the office merely 
as a political compliment, And very often the sole object is a 
party question,” 





examination ” in the exercises in which each would be | the profession a permanent one, they have no stimulus 
ealled upon to perform “ extemporaneously ” to the admi- | to perfect themselves in its duties, The teachers’ month- 


ration of beholders ; and for theit arithmetical exercise! ly salaries in Massachusetts average—for men, $59 53, for 


As if these were not enough, there are innumerable mig- 
cellaneous complaints, of which here follow specimens : 

‘‘In some districts neither parents nor trustees appear to have 
any interest in their schools, except occasionally to flnd fault 
with the teachers because their children do not learn, or they 
are iritated [sé] because a new text-book is desired, where most 
probably the children do not attend more than two days in @ 
week, on an average, and when present must depend on borrow- 
ing.”’ 

“ Notwithstanding the great advance of living expenses, and 
the utter Impossibility of manning our schools with competent 
teachers at the old rates, they are still voting to raise two dollars 
per scholar, as they did years ago, They wish free schools, 
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grumble at taxes laid upon them even for fuel and necessary | 
repairs, and then wonder why it is that we cannot have better 
Bchools.”’ | 

** Perhaps the most glaring evil in connection with our school 
is the badness of the building occupied. It is very inconvenient; 
but its worst feature is the entire lack of ventilation. The air 
becomes so utterly vitiated as to be almost unendurable. That — 
the children are not entirely stupefied in mind and broken down 
in health is due to no intelligent provision of their parents for 
their comfort and well-being while at school.” 

‘Often rivalries in the selection of trustees defeat the object 
of instruction, and schools are closed for a year or two while a 
trustees’ fight goes on.” | 

**Can no standard of text-book be established either through- 
out the state or a county? Half the time of our teachers is 
wasted by various editions and authors upon the same subject. I 
have tried to remedy the evil in this township, but have utterly 
failed.” 


We may close this array with a significant notice recent- 
ly found posted on a New Jersey school-house : | 
**Notice is hear given to the inhabitenc that thear will be 
ameting held September the 2d, at 7 ocl in the evning, at the 

schoolhaus in Dist No. 6, for the purpos of electing tru-tees.” 
Very disheartening is the contrast of the progress in 
theoretic education and in the multiplied appliances for 


Sept. 14, 1867 
| = 


the author has taken great pains to render attractive | are of a higher character and require more thoughtful 


as well as instructive ; the drawings by Mr. Charles Par-| study. There are extracts from the writings of the best 
sons are well worthy of praise. The elocutionary chap-| living authors, or those but recently departed, which wil] 
ter of the previous volume is reprinted in the Fourth | be found equally serviceable to entertain and instruct 
Reader, for the sake of convenience in carrying out the | the minds of the young, to form their hearts and under. 
plan laid down by Mr. Willson for repeated perusal of his | standings, besides much which will enrich their mem. 
rules. A new object of interest is presented in the first | ories with abundance of important facts. All words 
part of this book, which treats of Human Physiology and | which seem to require it are explained, and classical 
Health, containing many useful suggestions for youthful terms are rendered intelligible. The Rhetorical or Union 
consideration, concluding with advice on the subject of | Sixth Reader ' is farin advance of the former works, and 
early rising, which is further enforced by quaint and ‘is entitled to the position claimed for it by the author, 
pretty verses by Charles Swain. After some well select-| that it is “a sort of history of literature.” It will be 
ed miscellaneous pieces, the fifth part commences a se-| found highly useful in training up the rising generation 


ries of lessons on natural philosophy ; for assistance in| 


of Virginia. In the Fifth Reader,? two chapters are) 
allotted to elocution, and we would bespeak particular at- | 
tention for the great range of subjects embraced in this | 
volume : Herpetology or reptiles, the second division of | 
physiology and health, second division of botany, ich- | 


in the study of polite learning, by inculcating such prin. 


‘this and the department of botany the author ac-/ ciples of good taste as may serve as a guide to the read. 
| knowledges his indebtedness to Professor N. B. Webster, | ing of the best authors. The selections are made with 


great discrimination, and are extremely interesting ag 
well as instructive. 

It may be regarded asa hopeful sign of the times that 
the Southern teachers are enabled to resume their wont- 
ed occupations as well as to contribute to the scholastic 


thyology, civil architecture, natural philosophy, physical | literature of the country ; and although we can scarcely 
geography, chemistry, geology, and ancient history. | expect to find anything striking or original in the study 
2 Truly this forms a huge compendium of useful knowl’ | of reading or elocution at the present day, it is well to 
obvious than what is needed to effect a change—such a! eee, imparted in a clear and simple manner, adapted to find good advice afforded in an attractive and compre- 
direction, namely, of popular attention toward the schools the comprehension of the young, and worthy of atten- hensive manner, and intelligible lessons so taught as to 
as shall create a healthy tone of public sentiment about tive perusal by those whose childhood days have passed. | facilitate the acquirement of a branch of education 
them, and thereby secure the transfer of their manage-| Whether the art of reading can be cultivated simulta-; which has not hitherto received the consideration due to 
ment to competent men and to educated and well-paid neously with the acquirement of knowledge in such a/ its unmistakable importance. The Southern Elementary 
teachers. The futility of expecting any such revival to Variety of subjects, each requiring special attention, is a Speller, The Southern Pictorial Third Reader? and 
come spontaneously has been conclusively demonstrated question which has received much discussion among | The Southern Pictorial Fourth Reader * are all good and 
by our experience. Left to themselves, a score of the professional instructors, and whose solution by the test | well adapted to the purposes at which they aim. 
states will be as many years in attaining to the even " ers eso O5 punto anes yd i oer place | In re ghirmnt dene april ‘ 0 iar gine 
semi-enlightenment we find now in New Jersey ; and in (p. ws napenne ” _ ee bi ar ppregeennicig-tng | eneny pene, ae ine Seana ae ms watts 
: consisting of a Third Reader® intended to come be-| of Southern writers are exceedingly interesting, while all 
cee bipapeg Masenchuntte-—cam the school bake be tween the second and third of the school and family se- | sectional animosities and antagonisms are carefully 
brought to a developement that is not: crippled by its de- ries, in which the elements of good reading are examined ‘avoided. 
ficiency in essential particulars. To effect a reform the | gt length, and some chapters on the insect world are in-| The title of the American Orator’s Own Book" sufli- 
school system must, in some such way as we indicated troduced; and a KMourth Reader, which opens with an’ ciently explains its purpose, and we may add that the in- 
last week (article, Zhe Government and Schools), be 80 elementary treatise on the art of elocution. Mr. Willson! structions contained in it will be found exceedingly use- 
identified with our national life and made the exclusive seems to be thoroughly impressed with the importance | ful to all persons who desire to speak in public, as it not 
avenue for approaching objects of popular ambition that | of this subject, which cannot be too highly appreciated only gives the pupil practical exercises in reading and 
neglect and indifference toward it shall be madeas impos | by all persons of true taste and cultivation. A Primary | eloeution, but offers some good suggestions as to the 
sible as to the right of suffrage, Without encroachment Speller © and a Larger Speller ® belong likewise to thie course of mental discipline which he will find necessary 
series, the latter of which deserves special commendation. | to his vocation, The examples of oratory are from some 


facilitating instruction with such evidences of the impos- | 
sibility of making use of them. Nothing can be more 





upon the prerogatives of the states, without burdening 


To call attention to Kay's little books ™*%* may seem 


of the best writers in the English language, 


itself or its citizens, without doing more than to recognize 
in practice the truths upon which, in theory, the country 
is inanimous, the government has the power at onee to | 


superfluous; they must be connected with the earliest as | ‘The tule that “ where there is much pretension, much 
sociitions of some of our readera, each one of whom ean | bas been borrowed,” acareely holds good in the ease of 
conscientiously recommend them to the rising generation, | Me. Atwell's Mloeution and Vout Culture,’ for it would 
The task of writing for the young ia diffieult and by no) be diffiealt to conceive that any work existe from whieh 
means justly appreciated, but it is one for which Me, | this professor of eloeation eould live borrowed much of 
thought, effort, and money have been vainly lavished, Kay is well adapted, and whieh he haa undertaken with | the information set forth in the ten pages whieh he 
and whose solution without such nid is hopeless, geal and interest and executed with well-known fidelity, | seems to think contain all the inatraetion requisite to 

The great advantage of the study of eloeution was|form a good speaker, Yet of pretension there i no 
never more highly appreeiated than by the learned pre | Hack, for the reverend professor says Thin work ts 
late who, in the Inst century, expressed his eonvietion | bref but comprehensive, containing all the important 


promote its own economical administration and to effeet 
the great problem of popular enlightenment upon whieh 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 


11,—LANGUAGE AND ETHICS 

| J NTIL the last few years the art of reading has been 

leas cultivated in sachoola than any other branch of 
education ; whether this may arise from an erroneous im- | 
pression prevailing among old-fashioned people that true | 
eloquence comes by nature, or whether the cause may be 
attributable to imperfect teaching, it is not easy to deter- 
mine; but it is very certain that while almost every child 
is taught the radimenta of reading, the number of thone | 
who have attained to any degree of excellence in delivery 
is lamentably emall, The conviction of the general ben 
efit which will acerue from bringing this art to perfec | 
tion has led thoughtful men—and among them the in 
duatrious and voluminous author, Mr, Marcius Willaon— | 
to consider the beat method of remedying a defect which | 
ia the occasion of such universal complaint, Taking ox 
ample, doubtless, from the Romans, who habituated | 
their children to purity of speech from infancy, and | 
knowing how much more difficult it in to eradicate | 
faulta which have become confirmed than to avoid the 
acquirement of them, he commences his instructions in 
the Primer,' which begins with the alphabet and extends 
to words of four letters; in that and in the Hirst Reader * 
the principles laid down as directions to teachers are 
alike, and are initiatory to the system pursued in the 
subsequent volumes. In the Second Reader® particular 
attention is paid to “inflections,” This book is divided 
into seven parts, each preceded by simple elocutionary 
rules, designed mainly for the use of the teacher. The | 
seventh part combines with the reading lessons much 
varied instruction upon common objects, together with a 
chapter on colors. The 7'ird Reader * commences with 
a chapter on the Hlements of Hlocution and a key to the 
sounds of the letters, in which Mr. Willson adopts Web- | 
ster’s system of pronunciation. In order to awaken in- 
terest in the mind of young persons in a somewhat dry | 
subject, the selections in this volume are agreeably | 
varied. The stories from the Bible are unusually well | 
illustrated by Mr. Adams, and in the third part of this| 
book we find the lessons appropriated to zodlogy, which | 





1 The School and Family Primer. By Marcius Willson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

2 The First Reader. The same. 

3 The Second Reader. The same. 

4 The Third Reader. The same. 


colleges ; 


that half the learning of the kingdom was lost for want 


an author is often mistaken or perverted by a slovenly or 
inaccurate manner of reading hia works, Nature and 
yenius may do much toward forming an orator, and 
there are examples of men who have been successful 
without ever having studied the principles of their art; 
but it cannot be denied that the generality of men must 
be benefited by the application of auch rules as are de 
rived from the judicious observations of learned men, 
reduced to form and united under certain heads, for im 
proving and pertecting the advantages which nature haw 
bestowed, The fathera of the Church were alive to the 
necessity of eloquence in a preacher, and a learned writer 
has maid that “the Word in the mouth of a pastor in 
like awword in the hand of a warrior; but this sword 
must be managed with art and dexterity,” Tt in not 
therefore to be wondered at that books on elocution mul 
tiply with us, and that in every one, from that which 


| was published in 1787 by Thomas Sheridan, and which 
| for learning and usefulness has not been surpassed down 


to the similar productions of the present day, useful rules 
and valuable precepts are to be found, 

In Sanders'’s Union Fourth Reader “ the art of elocu- 
tion is clearly and concisely treated, and the selections 
are made with a view to furnish the best exercises for 
practice in rhetorical reading ; at the same time, they are 
such as are suited to the comprehension of young pupils, 
who can only learn to deliver accurately that of which 
they thoroughly understand the sense, The Union Fifth 
fteader * contains the same remarks upon eclocution as 
those printed in the preceding volume, but the selections 


1 The Fourth Reader. By Marcius Willson. New York: Har- 

er & Brother-. 

2 The Fifth Reader. The same, 

3A Third Reader. The same. (Intermediate Series.) 

4A Fourth Reader, The sume. (Intermediate Serics.) 

® A Primary Speller. The same. (Intermediate Series.) 

® A Larger Speller. The sume. (Intermediate Series.) 

7 Kay's Infunt and Primary School Reader and Definer, Phil- 
adelphia: ‘I’. Ellwood Zell. 

* Kay's Progressive and Primary School Reader and Definer. 
Philadelphia: Hayes & Zell. 

® Kay 8 Progressive and Primary School Reader and Definer. 
(No. 3.) ‘the ame, 

10 Sanders’s Union Fourth Reader. By Charles W. Sanders, A.M. 
New York: Iviron, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 1867. 

1 Sanders’s Union Fifth Reader. The same, 


| ideas of elocution 


After objecting to the complicated 


of having a proper delivery taught in our sehools and | tales with which other books on elocution are burden 


and it must be acknowledged that the sense of | od, he expresses great satisfaction in the convietion that 


every one will at once comprehend his work, and take 
pleasure in perusing it, The seleetions in’ prose and 
poetry, whieh oecupy the remaining pages of the book, 
are from the writings of celebrated authors, and are, of 
course, unexceptionable ; but as, whether in speaking or 
writing, a gentloman is known by his style, we ean 
aearcely recommend the work as the best guide for its 
formation, 

When we reflect upon the great benefit whieh would 
acerue to society at large by bringing the art of speaking 
to perfection, when we remember" how,” as one of the 
ableat writers on the subject has obaerved, “many a food 
eermon in lowt in the preaching ; how many a good apeceh, 
excellent in matter, argument, arrangement, langunge, 
fala lintlons on the ear from the apathetic, inelegant, and 
powerless manner of the apeaker,” we cannot suflielently 
oatimate the value of a work like M, Bautain's,” which 
treats, with acknowledged ability, “the art of speaking 
well and suitably ina given situation,” To men of all 
professions in which speaking is required this admirable 
treatine may be of great service ; for Quintilian observes 
that it is searcely possible for an expression to reach the 
heart when it begins by grating the ear ; and St, Austin, 
pursuant to Cicero's plan of the duties of an orator, says 
that we should comprehend what he says, hear it with 
pleasure, and become persuaded by him, Monsieur Bau- 
tain’s arrangement of his subject is judicious and serves 
to render his instructions clear and comprehensible ; the 
several parts are comprised in twenty-five chapters, to 
which three have been added by the American editor, 
whose suggestions contribute in no small degree to the 

1 Sanders’s Rhetorical or Union Sixth Reader. By Charles W. 
Sanders, A.M. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

s Holmes's Southern Elementary Speller. New York: Richardson 
of The , Pictorial Third Reader. By Professor Geo. F. 
Holmes, LL.D., of the University of Virginia, The same. 

4 The Southern Pictorial Fourth Reader, The same. 

5 Hlolmes’s Southern Fifth Reader. The same. 

® Tne American Orator’s Own Book. Philadelphia: 8. C. Hayes. 

7 Principles of Elocution and Vocal Culture. By the Rev, B, W. 
Atwell, Professor of Elocution. Providence: Bangs Williams 
News Compan . 1867. - with 

8 The Art of Hxtempore apoting, By Monsieur Bautain 


additions by a member of the w York Bar. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co, 1867. 
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completeness of the work, After a distinct definition of 
what is meant by extemporaneous speech, the author 
proceeds to recount the qualifications necessary for public 
speaking, and in the third and, as it seems to us, the 
most important chapter in the book, he describes “ the 
mental aptitudes for public speaking capable of being 
acquired or formed by study.” He strongly recommends, 
among other things of importance, that the student 
should learn by heart the finest passages in the works of 
great poets and writers, for, says M. Bautain: 

“By dint of reading the beautiful lines of Corneille and Ra- 
cine, Bossuct’s majestic and pregnant sentences, the harmonious 
‘and cadenced compositions of Fénélon and Massillon, one grad- 
ually and without effort acquires a language approaching theirs, 
and imitates them instinctively through the natural attraction of 
the beautiful, and the propensity to reproduce whatever pleases,” 
In the chapter on Arrangement of Plan the author 
gives advice which, if properly attended to, would en- 
hance the reputation and popularity of many speakers 
who detract from the effect of their discourse and 
weary their hearers by superabundance of words. He 
observes : 

“But if you have time for preparation, never undertake to 
speak without having put on paper the frame of what you have 
to say, the links of your ideas; and this for two reasons: the 
first and weightiest is, that you thus possess your subject better, 
and accordingly you speak more closely and with less risk of 
digressions. The second is, that when you write down a thought 
you analyze it.”” 

The book contains much that is original in thought and 
suggestion, and its style is unexceptionable. 

In making selections from the literature to which this 
country has given birth during the last hundred years, 
Mrs. Kirkland undertook a task requiring great industry 
and circumspection.’ That she was fitted for the work, 
all who were so happy as to know her could well believe ; 
that she has performed it well, those who mourn her loss, 
and those who will profit by the result of her labors, will 
cheerfully acknowledge. Although her cultivated taste 
enabled her to appreciate all that was good and beautiful 
in literature, her artistic inclinings were subservient to 
her feeling of patriotism, and to her desire to encourage 
in the young an appreciation of the spirit of early Ameri 
can eloquence ; for, as she truly says, 

“Tte charm is in ite truth and sincerity; its power lies in its 
confident appeal to conscience, honor, and common sense; the 
materiale of its pathos were real sufferings and itnpending rnin.” 
Among the two hundred and sixteen selections are some 
from the Parliamentary epecchesof Fox, Pitt, Burke, and 
others who were the advocates of right and justices, and 
to whose disinterested championship of our ease Mes 
Kirkland pays an agreeable tribute in her preface, ‘The 
work derives historia value from the notes whieh are 
appended and whieh serve to explain the partieular 
oecnsion of some of the speeches which are quoted, ts 
such a collection it is aliiost needleas to pay that many 
of Washington's addresses will be found, as well as the 
Declaration of Independence, and eoplous extraets from 
the writings of Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Fisher Ames, 
and other patriots of the evolutionary er, ‘The work 
id interspersed with many of the old songs which have 
no poetic value, such as Wing George's Tea-Pierty, Let 
Tyrants Shake their tron Rod (written by Billings in 
W748), The Liberty Tree, ote.; but Mere. Kirkland wisely 
considered that, uncouth as some of these verses are, they 
should not be despised by our children, and in coneluding 
her preface she saya: " Let us not so worship the dress 
of things that we undervalue the apirit, which is tife,” 

The reform in the study of grammar moves slowly, 
if wo may judge from the Het of works before un, 
Teachers are requested to buy books nrranged, in the mat 
ter of conjugation, on the ayatem of older and more vari 
ously inflected Languages, and booka which perpetuate the 
More pernicious error, that the atudy of the grammar of 
one's Own language can be made a valuable mental dine 
pling, With regard to the frat error, De, Latham long 
dines sought through hin grammars to establish inatead 
of the inflectional system of the classical languages, 

Which gives English barely two moods, a nystem founded 
on the use of the so-called auxiliary verbs, of which the 

English has a number, that differ from the auxiliaries 

of other languages in never doing service in any other 

Capacity, but are as really tense and mood signs as are 

Positive inflections, If this change were one affecting 

the spoken language in any way, it might involve such 

4n obstacle to its accomplishment as attends the intro- 
duction of the French metric system of weights and 
measures; but a matter of pure classification, so philo 
s0phical and simple, already authorized by grammarians, 
might reasonably have been expected to have been 
incorporated hy this time into the elementary grammars. 
Considering the generous list of grammars and other 
school-books with which Messrs. Appleton and Barnes 
offered to supplement Mr. Peabody's educational fund for 
the South, and the responsibility always felt by the 

North in supplying the South alike with text-books and 

teachers, it is gratifying to note that the only grammar 
on our list recognizing Dr. Latham’s reform is one by 

Mr. Bingham, of North Carolina. His grammar—which 
‘will be quietly put aside by many teachers as old-fash- 
ioned, because it ignores the many modern attempts by 
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means of what is termed “ analysis” to render the study 
of sentential structure a mental discipline, but which is 
otherwise as clearly arranged as Kerl’s, and is amply suf- 
ficient to teach the few rules governing the use and 
practice of the English tongue—boldly discards both the 
infinitive and potential moods.° If we were asked to re- 
linquish the infinitive and subjunctive no one could 
reasonably object, for if to is no part of the verb, if is 
quite as little so, and there seems to be no good reason 
why the entities called subjunctive and infinitive should 
still haunt the paradigm of the English verb because 
they are so completely at home in older or more vari- 
ously inflected languages. In abandoning the potential, 
however, though need of the reform be recognized, the 
pretext for applying the remedy is knocked away, since 
may, can, and must are not words foreign to the verb, 
like to and 7f, nor even auxiliary in any true sense, but 
are themselves verbal parts of every English verb, and 
furnish the true basis for a philosophical system of con- 
jugation. The conformity of Bingham’s grammar, as 
nearly as the genius of our language admits, to the rules 
and definitions of Latin grammar, is a further commend- 
able feature, for the prospective reason that the ele- 
mentary comparative grammar, which is designed to 
present the only scientific method of making the study of 
grammar a good discipline, and which is already in pre- 
paration, will take the complete forms of the Latin for 
its cardinal language. 

The other works before us on this subject all give 
token of the necessity of grammatical reform by the 
space they devote to methods of “analysis” in syntax 
and etymology. An acknowledgement is thus tacitly 
made of the insufficiency of the few rules governing the 
English language to constitute in themselves a discip- 
linary study, and the desired discipline is sought by 
analyzing construction. Before examining how far this 
important end is compassed, it is proper to say that, so 
far as they are treatises of the rules of correct writing 
and speaking, we do not desire to touch upon the com- 
parative merits of the books, for the reason that they are 
all sufficiently accurate and good, and the tastes of in 
dividual teachers may justify diverse preferences. Dr. 
Fowler's large grammar! ia a scholarly, comprehensive 
work, already indispensable to teachers as a book of refer 
ence, and very practical in its original methods and 
tables for all professional men, The enlarged edition of 
his smaller grammar’ ia a compendium of the former, 
And presenta the importanes of etymology fully and thor 
oughly, Mer, Kerl's handsomely printed book * is eom 
tmendable for its symmetrical arrangement, and quite up 
to modern requirements in false syntax and analysis, Dr 
Hullions’s series of gramimara has the endorsement of 
long use, and his Maglish grammars '° need no distinet 
deseription from that of his similar works on Latin and 
CGireck, of whieh we shall presently have eceasion to 
apeak, Mr, Quackenbos's text-books have also borne the 
test of the classroom for yeara, and his faeility in com 
piling practical manuals is likely to supply the publie 
with an elementary work on philology, In his gram 
mar!’ the introduetion of need as an auxiliary of the po 
tential mood is a confusing error, atoned for, however, 
by the abandonment of the neuter gender and the in 
stinet for simplification pervading his work, ‘The beat 
use of Me, 'Tenney's Analyecr * is to teach apelling. The 
Claim that it will alao teach a logieal habit of mind is 
not, in itself, convincing, Ip a series of exercises words 
are presented with prefixes, aullixes, and in a compound 
ed form; and these modifications are distributed with 
excellent arrangement under the heads of noun, adjective, 
verb, and adverb, Shingles from Latia eingo ia a curious 
derivation, which might have been more fully explained, 
Prof, Mareh'a Philologieal Method *° pointa the way 
toward atudying Engliah on acientifie prineiplea, and de 
veloping the sort of knowledge which teachera muat 
have who would sueceed in making pranimar answer 
ita object of improving componition, 

If it be true, however, as Dr, Latham, in his leeture 
before the Royal Institution of Great Britain, observes, 
that the chief value of English grammar as a part of an 
English education resides in its scientific study as a 
method of mental discipline, it is right to expect elemen- 
tary grammars to be furnishing that discipline by sys- 
tematizing the known facts of philology, What is now 
taught under the name of “ analysis” is a poor substi- 
tute for the discipline involved in a more thorough trac- 
ing of etymological forms, Analyzing English construc- 

1 The English Language in its Elements and Forms, By W.C. 
Fowler, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

2 The English Language in its Klements and Forms, Abridged 
trom the Octavo Edition. The same. 

3 A Common-School Grammar of the English Language. B 
Simon Kerl, A.M. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blukeman & 
a Pn and Practical Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage. By the Rey, Peter Builions, D.D. New York: Sheldon & 
" PA Grammar. An Introduction to the Analytical 
Grammar, The same, 

6 A Grammar of the English Language. By Wm. Bingham, 
A.M. Philadeiphia: E. HW. Buuler & Co. 1868. 

7 An Englixh Grammar. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, 1867. 

8 A Grammatical Analyzer ; or, The Derivation and - of 


Words. with their Grammatical Classification. By W. e 
ney. New York: D. Appleton & Co. sues 








6. 
* Method Philological Study of the English Language. By 
Francis A, March, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1865, 


tion seems to have been adopted because analyzing Latin 
and Greek constructions has been found to be severe dis- 
cipline for the reasoning powers. But; aside from the 
fact that modern languages, English included, display a 
greater facility for idioms, while the classical languages 
abound in cumbersome constructions, there is a wide 
difference, in point of mental discipline, between ana- 
lyzing a sentence in one’s own language, whose meaning 
can be seen at a glance, and analyzing the same sentence 
through strange symbols such as a foreign language in- 
terposes. Accordingly, while teachers continue to teach 
analysis as a pis aller, the increasing claims of physical 
science to monopolize not alone courses of study prac- 
tically available as mere knowledge, but disciplinary 
courses as well, justify their demand that the study of 
grammar shall assert, even in its elementary treatment, 
its proportionate claims as a mental discipline. With a 
tithe of the etymological knowledge of Fowler’s gram- 
mar clearly condensed into a simple text-book of philol- 
ogy, showing the comparative grammar of Latin and 
two or three of the most current modern languages, we 
should consider this needed reform well under weigh. 

Until there is published a comparative grammar of all 
the chief spoken languages, one which is arranged on a 
more scientific analysis than our present grammars, we 
shall welcome such books as Mr. Smith’s Hand-Book.! 
For if grammar is ever to become more than a mere col- 
lection of rules for correct speaking, which is generally 
acquired, if at all, by children at home, and not at school, 
etymology will furnish the method of the new analysis. 
This book is designed, we suppose, for an advanced sort 
of spelling-book, with a series of which Mr. Smith has 
long ago supplied the public. It contains a set of rules 
for spelling, tables of suffixes and prefixes, and clearly 
arranged lists of roots, with their derived words, from 
the Anglo-Saxon and the cognate languages, both Gothic 
and Celtic. Latin and Greek roots follow. as a matter of 
course. Why the Provencal is omitted, which exerted 
so marked an influence on French as well as English in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and why Gothic is 
made to do service for Frisic and Icelandic, both of which 
languages poured little but sparkling rills of speech into 
the English, we do not know, unless the reason be that 
the book is not scholarly in purpose, In other reapects, 
also, it has blemishes, Inthe table of words of similar 
pronunciation, we foeties fact and tack, tenor and tenure, 
tiny and tinny, whieh are surely not sufficiently “ simi 
lar” to warrant their juxtaposition in sueh a table 
Again, in the table of Freneh roots, dea maura ia trans 
lated of good mannera, whieh ia very bad; and evaah, 
which is an onematopoetie, is derived from éeraaer 
Nimilar errors are too numerous te make the book other 
than a good higher spelling-book ; yet, as etymology is 
certain to become a special study in the hands of many 
teachers, the J/ind-Hook is valuable as a pioneer toward 
a rich unworked mine of edueation 

Mr, Clark's little treatiae, which he modestly styles An 
Outline of the Hlementa of the Hnglish Language; isa 
careful compilation for which, as he owns, he has been 
largely indebted to the works of Marah, Craik, Max Mil 
ler, and Trench, and which is a trustworthy introduction 
to the atudy of those works, As a text-book for young - 
atudents it has the merit of being clear, interesting, and 
concise, and of being written in unexceptionable Haglish, 

To Dr, Schele de Vere’s very interesting philological 

work * we gave at the time of its appearance the extend 
ed consideration which we thought ita merita deserved 
(The Round Table, Now, 114, 115; Mareh 30, April 6, 
1867); and at present we can only repeat that it isan ad 
mirable aketeh of the hiatory, apirit, and peculiarities of 
our language, written by one who haa made a thorough 
atudy of it, and manifesta an enthusiastic admiration for 
it with which he eannot fail to imbue his readers, 

A buay publisher of thia eity informed ua recently that 
he was studying German, ‘To our enquiry how he found 
time for the atudy, he replied that, with a poeket diction 
ary and Storme’s Musy German Reading, he had. so 
utilized the time spent in his daily ride to and from 
business that he couldalready use hia German knowledge 
to practical advantage, In reference to accuracy of pro- 
nunciation and facility in speaking the language, he 
explained that his immediate aim was to be able to read 
German books and obtain the ideas garnered in that ex- 
haustless storehouse, In like manner, a bright girl friend, 
fourteen years old, has acquired during the year the 
power of writing and speaking German with easy correct- 
ness. She has spent the school year not at a fashionable 
boarding-school where “ French and German are spoken 
in the family,” but with cultivated Germans who do not 
speak English, and she has written German daily. It is 
needless to say that in neither of these cases has any 
special study been given to the much-abused science of 
grammar; but it is a matter of course that, together with 
exactly as much knowledge of grammar as their acquired 





1 Hand-Book of Etymology. By William W. Smith. New York: 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co. 1867. . 

2 An Outline of the Elements of the English Language, for the 
use of Students. By N.G.Clark. New York: Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1866. 

3 Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Lan- 
guage. By M. Schele de Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in the University of Virginia. New York: C. Scribner 

Co. 1867. 
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vocabulary implies, they have a certain practical acquaint- | very thorough and full, with an unusually well digested 
ance with the German signs of ideas. In other words, a | arrangement that recognizes the idiomatic character of 
fresh set of symbols for thought has been gained not by | modern languages, which should go far toward bringing 
first learning rules fixing the arrangement and form ol them into general use. Prof. Keetels’s New Method' 
the symbols, but by a process unconsciously adopted by | mingles the practical and theoretical, and cuts loose from 
every child fumbling for speech in his mother-tongue— | the folly of acquiring a practical art by a scientific discip- 
the natural process, namely, of speaking or writing the | line, such as no one language contains within its own 
symbols themselves. Of the two classes of students which | grammar. - Science, it is true, underlies many useful arts, 
our examples may fitly represent, the first includes those | and an experimenter in glass-making, without knowledge 
people, already immersed in the affairs of life, whose busi- of chemistry, would succeed no better than Robinson 
ness or pleasure renders an acquaintance with the German | Crusoe in making earthenware. But the shifting com- 
and French necessary. Dr. Bellows, in his letters to The | binations of language are too purely arbitrary for science 
Liberal Christian, speaks for this class in regretting that | until science has reduced all languages to a comparative 
our swarms cf travellers bring away so little well-sifted | psychological standard. The advice of an eminent French 
information on the moral, social, or other aspects of life| teacher to his pupils was summed up in one word, 
abroad, from inability to prosecute enquiry in the lan-| Parlez; if we only will bring ourselves to do this, “d 
guages of the continent of Europe. We believe, too, travers le feu, le fer” of grammatical battalions of mis- 
that the number of such has been largely increased | takes, we shall find that the new language is soon ours, 
through defective and obsolete methods of teaching | together with its fortress of grammar. 

French and German in our higher schools and colleges. Since the time when Mézeray, the historian, was com- 
Countless graduates of Yale, Harvard, and our best sci-) missioned by the Academie Francaise to draw up a set of 
entific schools, after the exigencies of afew years of active! rules for the regulation of grammar—whose study 
lifé have shown the need of French or German, and have | had, up to the time when that body was catablish 
at the same time banished the scholastic habit of mind | ed in the seventeenth century, been greatly neglected— 
best adapted to their acquisition, find themselves wholly | writers and teachers have multiplied to an almost alarm 
unable to make their grammar-drill available. Their) ing extent, and although a great deal has been said and 
college course in modern languages furnished them with | written about the study of the French language, there is 
a vocabulary of words so meagre by comparison with | 

the elaborate scaffolding of grammatical rules that a | 
brief disuse of the novel idioms sufficed to make them 
meaningless and the ponderous structure of grammar a 
dead weight on the memory, The vigorous University 
of Michigan has adopted a more thorough course in 
modern languages than the older colleges; and if it were 


| 
| 


writers on the subject evidently equals the demand, It 
requires a man of good judgement and great experience 
to write a grammar, and Dr, Schele de Vere? has proved 
himself to be admirably fitted to the taxk, Although the 
laws of language may be immutable, the explanation of 
these laws admits of variation, and a new insight may be 
merely a question of time devoted to these studies, as) given into the meaning and application of rules, and a 
compared with the former practice of leaving them to| way opened to a better understanding of this most useful 
the option of students during the last two college years 
in such time as could be spared from required scientific 
studies and drill in Latin and Greek construction, the 


branch of education than is to be got from our hereditary 
school-books, With thia aim the author has compiled 
the present work ina simple, straightforward, and com 
tendency might be admitted to be salutary. But the de | prehensive manner, and teachers and students will alike 
mand is for reform in the method of teaching. It is! acknowledge that the admirable arrangement of his 
quite time that the learning of modern languages were | method goes far to diminish the formidableness of gram 
stripped of some of the difficulties with which aticklors | matical study, 
for grammar and ‘native teachers” magnifying the im 
portance of correct pronunciation have invested it? We 
observe many of our schools are introducing the wtudy | 
of French earlier in the course, so that a child acquires | 
’ the foreign languaye at the same time with his own. A | 
capital text-book for this purpose is supplied in the little | 
book called Beginning French,’ while similar facilities for | 
commencing the study of German in the primary depart 


ment of our schools are afforded by the American edi | tracts from the larger elementary work of the older 
tion of Alin’s Rudiments of the.German Language." | grammarian, with useful additions and clear explana 
This is a large-type primer of exercises in pronouncing, tions, and the author has further added to the value of vie 
spelling, and translating, like ite fellow in French, and is,) work by appending atable of all irregular and defective 
moreover, enriched by a clear set of exercises in German verbs inthe French language, and a terminational vocabu 
current handwriting, Messrs, Leypoldt & Holt also an- lary whereby the gender of every noun may be deter 
nounce Masy Krench Reading, an improved companion 
volume to Storme’s Masy German Reading, The copious 
foot-notes, containing vocabulary and such grammatical 
lore as is naturally suggested by the progressive text, | tifie principles, and show an appreciation on the part of 
proceed on the principle of the subordination of grammar, the author of the difficulties which the student has to en 
and make the book just what is needed for self-instruction | counter and which Monsieur Collot’s plan is intended to 
by that large class, college graduates or not, whose ma-| agsist in overcoming, The same author's Mrench Dia 
ture judgement enables them to intelligently apply gram- 
matical principles, and whose limited leisure necessitates 
some practical method of quickly acquiring the language. | 

Another class of students comprises all who are learn- | 
ing the modern languages iu a regular course of school | 
instruction. Few can enjoy the practice of daily speech | volume which is intended to be used as a guide to the 
with cultivated foreigners, and the obvious substitute for last-named book. 
this is found in constant writing of the words mastered | 
by reading. We have not yet seen the text-book with a 
proper minimum of grammar. Grammars we must have, 
but as the natural method of teaching the German and | 
French in childhood prevails more and more, the need | g 


of elaborate i 3c ‘ ~ollerres | ‘ ; ‘ 
rate grammars for our higher schools and colleges! mar® A French, English, and Latin Vocabulary, whicl 
must lessen. Pupils will enter such schools with a prac. | 


the author of the Progressive Mrench Sehool Serica*®" that 
respectiul consideration which for many years has been 
bestowed upon his works; and the extensive use made of 
them in schools furnishes abundant evidence that they 
are judged to be such as experienced teachers can employ 
with advantage to themselves and to their pupils, Col 
lot's Levizac’s Grammar and Ieerciscs*® consiate of ox 


Krench Teader,® ow Locke's plan of instruction, are in 
tended to be used together, and are constructed on scien 


the art of conversation, so important in our intercours: 


French Anecdotes and Questions’ are comprised in the 


of the French language. 
Mr. Mayill is a classical scholar by profession, and per 


Industry, skill, and good scholarship have secured for 


mined, His Pronouncing Mrench Reader and Interlinear 


study of the language and to aid the pupil in acquiring 


with persons of cultivation all over the world ; and the 


The whole series may be regarded as 
forming an excellent introduction and guide to the study 


ceiving the immense importance of comparative philolo- 
y, he has added as an appendix to his French gram- 


Reverence for the Seot dddvaroe has nearly died out, 
Paul’s bold declaration on Mars’ Hill sounded the key-note 
of Christian antagonism, and every succeeding century 
has made scientific methods of investigating truth moré 
and more possible. The entire body of Greck and Roman 
ideas has passed into the Christian consciousness of to. 
day, and there is hardly one principle taught in porch or 
academy to an Athenian youth which would not, either 
in its co-ordination or in its application, seem as strange 
ag a steam-engine to an Hellenic Fougas seeking his quid 
novi in our century. Geometry, complete as Aristotle left 
it, would be found fulfilling undreamed functions on the 
Coast Survey and exploring the orbits of hyper-olympian 
worlds, and Plato’s divinest utterance would be writing 
The Song of the Shirt, organizing Sanitary Commissions, 
and otherwise making its repulsive pagan daintiness of 
some use in a workaday world, Languages that, like 
the Greek and Latin, have only one word to express both 
manners and morals, cannot, it is claimed, be 80 replete 
with political wisdom as to be worth the study of our in. 
genuous youth. They may well be left to such memberg 
of the British Parliament as consider scholarship to reside 
in quotations from Horace, a putative merit nearly akin 
to that of the Athenian democrats who were knighted on 
account of the excellent quality of salt fish sold by their 
fathers. In America the learned world have ceased to be. 
wail the burning of Alexandria’s libraries, since it wag 


doubtless room for a great deal more, and the supply of | known that, out of four hundred volumes of papyrus ex. 


humed from Herculaneum, all were unimportant works, 
chiefly relating to music, rhetoric, and covkery. Without 
denying that in the last-mentioned science Brillat Savarin, 
or Blot hinmwelf, migeht wit at the feet of the gastronomi¢ 
compilers whove maxims laid and underlaid the tables of 
the Roman emperors, ab ovo uaque ad malum, the faet 
remains that the classical tongues are not studied, like 
German, for the ideas they hold in the imperishable am 
ber of most perfect languages, nor even because Horner is 
grand, Sophocles severe, and Cicero eloquent, but fore 
very different reason, 

The importance of the study of Greek and Latin ase 
montal discipline is fully appreciated by American edu 
cators, ‘They will keep the market supplied with text 
books in these languages whieh compete fairly with 
text-books in Koygland—a stronghold of classical educa, 
tion—and that, too, while American text-books in science 
are yenerally compilations from foreign authorities, 
Indeed, Herbert Spencer's strong statement of the claims 
of science as a mental discipline lias received its hearty 
endorsement in this country chiefly for the unconfesmed 
reason that science can be immediately turned to. practh 
cal account in subduing and exploring and civilizing our 
vast territory, And the argument in favor of selence a 
mental discipline, in its best statement, that selene 
deals with facts and facts which are of use, applies equally 
to a commercial course of study, Price liste in’ alisont 
any Wholesale business are as good discipline, and quite 
as useful, as the taxonomy of botany which Prof, Men. 
frey claims is good discipline for the powers of classifies 
tion, But classical training appears to keep pace with 
the zeal for selence, Western universities incorporate It 
side by wide with their agricultural and geological 
courses, ‘The age for entering college averages more 
nearly vighteen than formerly, and other tendencies show 
that training of the powers, mental gymnastics, is valued 


logues and Phrases® are well adapted to facilitate the | equally with an equipment of facts, and that commercial 


colleges and other makeshifts for a complete preparation 

,| for the business of life will not be dangerously multiplied, 

American education more and more recognizes the truth 

,| in Hesiod’s numbers : 

21° Tic 8 dgerig Wedra Veot mgorapowev PInxav "Ada 

vara,” 

“The immortal gods [it seems they are still respectable enough 
: no 

to be quoted] have placed sweat in the pathway to excellence. 


Nothing starts this perspiration of the gymnasia soontt 
to the brow of unimaginative American boys than Latin 
and Greck. The value of these studies rests on the per 


'! fection of the grammar of these languages. Of these 





tical knowledge of those languages already acquired, and 
the college course may be, therefore, modified so as to 
include all grammatical knowledge beyond the accidence | 
of the language in a course of scientific grammar, on the | 
Knapp’s French 
Grammar * and Reading-Book* have the advantage of | 
being compiled by an American and anticipating many 
Mr. Peissner’s Ger- 
man Grammar ® proceeds upon the affinity between Ger- 


comparative method, of all languages. 


practical difficulties to a learner. 


| will be found advantageous in bringing the student to a 
| thorough understanding of the language. The key to 
the Hverciscs*® is principally for the use of the teacher ; 
| and in the Reader '° the first part isdevoted to grammati- 


grammars the same, like for like, may be said a8 Dr. 
Boteler suid of the strawberry : “ Doubtless God might 
have made a better berry, but doubtless he never did. 
Unlike science, the older a language is, generally, the 
better it is for purposes of mental discipline. The older 
languages have separate signs for every mode of psycho 
logical action or feeling, and the abrasion of grammatie 
forms increases in each more modern language until, 0 
English, we have a grammar quite as symmetrical as— 


| cal exercises progressively arranged, the second to fami- 
| liar conversations on various subjects, and the third con- 
tains selections from some of the best French writers, 
together with explanatory notes and an adequate diction- 
ary. Altogether, a student could scarcely find a more 
effective help toward obtaining a thorough knowledge 


man aud English, and in its abandonment of outward 


: f the French language, 
grammatical form, and the familiar way in which the ee ee 





well, Peleus after his daughters had carved him {ot 
boiling. 





rules are subordinated to the practice in the written 


words, falis quite into the spirit of the most modern | J-,G, Keetels. 
Otto’s French® and German” Grammars are 


teaching. 


1 Beginning French: Ahn’s and Beleze’s System. New York: 


Leypoidt & Holt. 


? Rudiments of the German Language. By Dr. F. Ahn (Ameri- 


can edition). New York: E. Steiger. 1867. 


’ Chrestomathie Francaise; A French Reading Book. By Wil- 


liam I. Knapp. A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers. . 1866. 
4A Practical Grammar of the French Language. The same. 
® Elements of the German Language. By Elias Peissner. 

York: Sheldon & Co. 18:6. 


* Otto's French Conversation Grammar. New York: Leypoldt 


& Holt. 1867 


? Otto's German Grammar. The same. 1866, 


New 


Messrs. Sheldon & Co. offer, for the most part in new 
editions, Dr. Bullions’s well-known classical series, whose 
durable binding and elaborate notes tell what hard a0 
critical service is expected of them, and speak of a long 
grammatical drill which we earnestly hope, for the sake 
of the youngsters, may become more and more severe 
Dr. Bullions’s system of concise statement has not bere 
», Progressive French Auecdotes and Questions. By A. G. Collot. | damaged by Prof. Kendrick’s more modern ery! 

eA French Grammar. By Edward H. Magill, A.M. Boston: grafted on his Greek grammar.’ The cn Te 
Crosby & Ainsworth. 1867. 

° A Key to the Exercises in the Author's French Grammar. The 


fame. 
| 10 An Introductory French Reader, Thesame. 


14 New Method of Learning the French Language. 
The rame. = 1867. 

2 Grammar of the French Language. 
LL.D., of the University of V rginia. 


By Prof. 


By M. Schele de Vere, 
New York: Richardson & 


0. 1867. 

3 Collot's Levizac’s French Grammar and Exercises. Philadel- 
delphia: T. Eliwo -d Zell. 

* Collot's Pronouncing French Reader. The same. 

» Collot’s Interlinear French Reader. The same* 

® Collot’s French Dialogues and Phrases. The sve, 











‘7 z ; D. 

1 The Principles of Greek Grammar. By Peter Bullions, Dey 

— by A. C, Kendrick, D.D. New 
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verb and nouns, in accordance with the laws of deriva- 
tion from the stem, is full enough, and far clearer than 
Crosby’s. It is, in fact, all that is needed in this essen- 
tial particular, without resorting to the compendious 
German grammars of the language. A matter which 
Prof. Kendrick’s labors on his little analytic Greek Ollen- 
dorf would seem especially to fit him to present in this 
grammar he has touched upon only too briefly—the force 
of the position of Greek words in a sentence. 

Dr. Bullions’s Greek Reader '—a knowledge of whose 
contents admits the neophyte within the sacred bounds 
of some American colleges—needs entire re-editing. 
The easier portion of the text contains extracts from the 
Incredibilia of Palephatus, which is not classic Greek, 
and the hardest Greek given is an extract from Xeno- 
phon, One or two of Homer's episodes and a specimen 
of Thucydides, and even of Herodotus, would make the 
book more salable, for it might then be used to prepare 
for colleges whose standard of qualification in Greek is 
the highest. The Jteadcr contains a dictionary in which 
the composition of words is carefully given, and is pre- 
ceded by an introduction oa Greck idioms, No objection | 
can be made to Bullions'’s Greek Lessons* on the score of | 
pot answering its purpose. It is designed for such as do 
not intend to pursue a complete classical course, and is a 
grammar, reading-book, and dictionaty combined, the 
whole in fair, large type. The clearness of Greek ty pe 
isa vital requisite in a text-book, At the expense of 
added bulk, we should like to see the large type of this 
dementary book introduced into the Greek Reader. 

Mr. Morris has given us the result of his careful Eng. 





In order to make the study of Latin a more marked fea- 
ture in the education of women, nothing can be wanting 
except text-books. The larger grammars are designed 
for a more thorough acquaintance with the genius of the 
language than any one not contemplating a classical 
course cares to acquire. Prof. Harkness’s Introductory 
Latin Book’ is capitally adapted to fiil this want. This 
use of it in no way detracts from its chief merit, namely, 
its unusually precise adaptation, even to the place on the 
page, of the rules and paradigms to the larger grammar ? 
to which it introduces the pupil. This latter grammar 
has not become a favorite without good reason ; primar- 
ily, in its echolarship, which has been well digested and 
not crudely gathered from German authorities ; and fur- 


important qualifications and lines of argument are struck 
out, to the immense detriment of the whole, and the sac- 
rifice both of clearness and interest to the student. A 
brief treatise on an extended scheme is an impossibility, 
and the scheme in this case is unaltered. Besides, Arch- 
bishop Whately’s Rhetoric—published by we know not 
whom—is all that can be desired in the way of a small 
book, and for school study medern books are likely, on 
general principles, to be the best. 

Professor Day’s Logic! is fast making its way as one 
of the best elementary manuals in the language. Its 
arrangement and style are admirable, and we know of 
no epitome of the kind which does mote toward making 





thermore, in the details of its arrangement, particularly 
of declension and syntax, The treatment of the subjunc- 
tive mood is especially clear and in accordance with the 
spirit of the language. Prof. Harkness’s whole series of 
Latin and Greek books is a credit to Brown University, 


a recondite subject intelligible to the uninitiated. Pro- 
fessor Day draws largely upon Sir William Hamilton, as 
indeed a work constructed on this plan must do, but his 
method of handling his materials is not without original- 
ity. We should by no means be surprised were this 
writer to produce something hereafter in a field similar 





which had gained a classical fame from Prof, Lincoln's 
careful editions of Horace and other school authors, and it 
is & matter for satisfaction that Prof. Harkness bas in 
press a Casar and a Cicero, The Latin Reader * designed 


|} to that of his present treatise which should gain him 


high rank among living philosophers. 
In these days of almost universal reading any at- 
tempted analysis of Dr. Paley’s moral philosophy* would be 


to accompany the same author's grammar is a model for | superfluous, inasmuch as all advanced students are famil- 


beauty of arrangement, clearness of type, and selection of | 
reading-matter. 

No pleasanter pocket edition of the classics could be | 
desired than L/arper's Greck and Latin Texts." These | 
little volumes, which are cheap as books go now, are very | 
nicely printed in clear, good-sized type, and bound in| 





Hoh training in his edition of Bulliona and Morris's Latin 
Grammar? ‘The advantage of the stemaystem is duly 
enforced, the inflections are impressed on the memory by 
shaded lettering, and full paradigme in the verb. The 
novelties of the book, such as the rules for gender in 
meniorial verses and the treatment of declension, will be 
thought improvements as soon as they conse to be novel 


ti, The system of making the quantity of all long | 


flexible covers, with their size reduced to the minimum, | 
People who are fond of putting such books in their 
pocketa—which ought to include every one who can read 
Cicero or Virgil or Horace or Lucretius, though we ean- 
not understand the constitution of minds that derive 
pleasure from Cresar or Xenophon—could find no more 
desirable edition than this, nor can a better one be made 
for classes in school and college where notes are dis- 





pensed with, Generally they have little but the bare 


iar with its pages, while those whose thoughts have not 
yet been directed to the consideration of the elementary 
principles of morals would Jearn nothing of the nature of 
Dr. Paley’s writings from any brief account which could 
be comprised within the limits now at command, Of the 
advantages derivable from the study of the science 
“which teaches men their duty and the reasons of it” 
there can be no doubt, As all other arts and sciences 
have in view some good to be obtained as their proper 
end, moral philosophy—w hich ia the art of regulating the 
whole of life—muast have in view the noblest end ; since 
it undertakes, as far as human reason can do so, to lead 
us into that course of life which accords best with the 
intention of nature, Dr, Paley’s mind was eminently 
logical, and in the present work he displays the sound 


syllables penultimate, or otherwine, is calculated to on | text, In the Sallust there are chronological tables for | Judgement of the teacher rather than the enthusiasm of 


pure necuracy in pronunciation, and we regret that the 
Insufficient attention to Latin verse in American methods 
of clansical study could not justify Mr, Morris in remodel 
ling the prosody of his excellent grammar, 

Bullions and Morris's Latin Lesaone * ia full enough in 
grammar and lexicon for those who do not intend to 
enter the philosophical study of the language, and is also 
an introduction to the bigher grammar, The conjuga 
tlons are marked by the endings of the three stems, 
More reading matter, in addition to the exercises distri 
buted under successive grammatical heads, would have 
been desirable, and the tiaencss of the typo in the Out- 
Mines of Roman Mistory ot the close detracts from ite 
cordial reception by beginners, 

The present edition of Bullions’s Coraar® containg a lexi 
con and an introduction on Latin idioma, ‘The notes are 
judicious, but not always sufliciently careful in rendering 
words #» aa to show their exact etymological meaning, 
Pupils are too apt to avail themselves of the phraseology 
of the note blindly to make any freedom of translation 
male, Hecimus et noa hae juvenca, 

In the Cicero’ and Sallust’ Dr, Bullions, a8 a general 
rule, has followed the text of Orelli, The references in 
the notes are both to his own grammar and the old 
favorite, Andrews and Stoddard’s, and the numbering of 
the sections is retained in order that the references in 
Andrews’ lexicon may be useful. 

Whatever may be the latest conclusions regarding the 
excessive study of grammar of modern language, we owe 
it to the claims of scientific discipline, so strongly en- 
forced at present, to make the study of Latin and Greek 
more and more prominent, for out of the full and nearly 
perfect accidence of these languages is to spring the new 
science of grammar. And this leads us to Mr. Bing- 
ham’s Latin Grammar.* This book contains an analytic 
part, proceeding independently of the usual synthetic 
arrangement of Latin and Greek grammars, and, like all 
Mr. Bingham’s text-books, bears marks of having been 
Moulded into practical shape by the experience of the 
Class-room—for the Bingham School has been conducted 
by successive generations of Binghams for more than 
Reventy years. Although we believe the classics should 
receive a thorough grammatical study (if they are not to 
Yield wholly to the taste for science), yet a grammar 
atranged on the plan of Mr. Bingham’s answers ex- 
actly for such a course of Latin as should be incorporated 
into the plan of study in all young ladies’ schools—a 
Course of Latin being absolutely essential to a proper 
Comprehension of the capacities of our own tongue. 











pe. Greek Reader. With an Introduction on the Idioms of the 
Thema? and an Improved Lexicon. By Rev. P. Bullions, D.D. 
3 Firet Lessons in Greek. The same. 
Revi he Principles of Latin Grammar. By Peter Bull'ons, D.D. 
pen by Charles ‘D. Morris. ‘The same. 
wan in Lessons, on the Basis of Bullions and Morris's Latin 
6 The Fi By Charles D. Morris, M.A. The sume. ‘ 
aa mee Six Books of Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic 
© Sele *, Rev. Peter Bulhions, D.D. ‘The same. 
18 ig Orations of M. Tullius Cicero, The same. 
A wo 8 History of the Conspiracy of Cataline and the Jugur- 
Oakley tye Kev. Peter Builions, D.D. New York: Pratt, 


Cataline’s conspiracy and the Jugurthine War; several | 
of the volumes have prefaces of greater or leas length, 
and of a character eulogistic, explanatory, or quasi-con- | 
troversial in the ease of doubtful readings; there are 
also indices of proper names to half-a-dozen of them, The | 
little volume of Cicero's writings has been added during 
this year, and his Select Ovations are soon to follow, The 
series, We hope, will continue to reevive additions—the 
names of Livy, Homer, Sophocles, Demosthenes at once | 
occurring, among others, as wants that ought not to be 
permanent, l 

A striking omission from the lista of books we have 


received is the class apostrophized in the students’ song 
an 


“meus parvis equus 
Qui de me est bene meritua? 

(Ver quem etabat quominus—),” 
Probably it is superfluous to bring them to the notice of 
oven the greenest Freshmen, who generally entertain as 
atrong a conviction as their more advanced comrades 
that these are of that order of works which no student's 
library can be without; and know also, as by intuition, 
that the Messrs, Harper have assumed in this country 
the benevolent duty inaugurated by the Messrs, Bohn 
across the water, 


Blair's J?hetoric® is one of those works of lasting value 





the controversialiat, He saya; “1 have examined no 
doubts, | have discussed no obscurities, I have encoun- 
tered no errors, | have adverted to no controversies, but 
what I have seen actually to exist.” He uses the 
method which his long experience as a preceptor indicated 
to him as best in the disposition of the several parts of 
his subject, and the arguments which seem to him to be 
most forcible and beat calculated to make a lasting and 
beneficial impression upon the mind, The teachings of 
this learned and good man, carefully studied and con- 
xcientiously followed, would enable mankind to realize 
the truth of the maxim laid down by Pythagoras, that 
we should choose the beat course of life, and custom will 
make it the moat pleasant, 

It has been strongly urged by modern writers that 
Bishop Butler's work * had for its principal object to at- 
tack and controvert opinions which are not maintained 
at the present day, and to refute a species of argument 
which belongs altogether to the last century. This may 
in some measure be true ; religion is not now assailed by 
what he calls the “ wantonness of vanity and mirth,” 
and the taste of the age recoils against irreverent scoff 
ing; but the spirit of doubt and enquiry fastens itself 
upon every department of knowledge, ancient authority 
is subverted and opinions are disturbed, the spirit of 
scepticism is asserting a threatening influence; and the 
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which remain for all time, We are not prepared to say danger is not to be met by simple denunciation or mere- 
that the best book for school study is one written nearly ly eloquent doctrinal debate ; the subtlest intellects of 
three-quarters of a century ago, and in whose criticisms | the day are employing their utmost strength to check the 


of English style, ending as they do with Sir William | progress of unbelief gathering in upon us from all sides, 
Temple, Addison, and Swift, no mention is to be found! ang no time could be more opportune than the present 
of Scott, Macaulay, and other members of the brilliant | to yeyive the works of one whose writings have stood 
schools of literature that have flourished during the last 

two generations. Nevertheless, it is one of those stand- 
ard authorities to which reference will always be made, a 


the test of time, whose arguments have never been suc- 
cessfully refuted, whose reasoning powers were strong 
and original, and whose mind was dedicated to a whole- 
knowledge of which is essential to a polite education, and | gome and manly service of religion. Bishop Butler has 
which, at school or college or.after leaving them, one| peen accused, and with seeming justice, of being aggres- 
must read, and, moreover, must read with pleasure and | sive in the tone and substance of his writings, but it 
profit. Of the abridgement '* we cannot say so much. The) must be remembered that the forms of controversy change 
retrenchment has been made apparently by drawing the | from age to age, however the spirit may remain the same. 


pen through page after page, and has much the effect of the | In an elaborate and controversial work like the present, 


newspaper abstracts of “ what the papers say,” in which | on a subject involving the vital interests of humanity, the 


1 An Introductory Latin Book. By Albert Harkness, Professoz | only originality which can be claimed lies in the disposi- 
in Brown University. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1867. tion of arguments, many of which have appeared under 
; , per pa sega ig nega various shapes in the writings of Baxter and other learned 
4. Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Recognovit | theologians; but they are more forcibly presented by 
Ont ee ee ee Butler, more exhaustively treated, more clearly establish- 
6M. Tullit Ciceronis Cato Major sive de Senectute, Lelius sive| ed, All students of theology are, of course, familiar with 
de Amicitia, 














5 ©. Sallusti Crispi Catalina et Jugurtha. The same. 
The same. 


7 7. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Naturd Libri Sex. Recognovit Hugo the Analogy, and for others, who have not yet become 
A. 1. Munro, M.A, ‘The same. ; acquainted with the character of the work, we quote the 
8 Publii Vergilii Maronis Opera. Ex recensione J. Conington, | following passage, the essence of the learned prelate’s 


A.M. ‘The same. ; x 
® Quinté Horatii Flacct Opera Omnia. Ex recensione N. J. Mac- argument : ; 
“Hence, namely, from analogical reasoning, Origen has with 


Cane. The same. . 
a ne | singular eagacity observed that ‘he who believes the Scripture 
11 Herodotus. Recensuit Josephus Williams Blakesley, 8.T.B. | to have proceeded from Him who is the author of nature may 





Recensuit J. F. Macmichael, A.B. 
The same. 





2 vols, The same. - : 7 
13 Thucydides. RecensuitJoannes Gulielmus Donaldson, S.T.P. 1 Elements of Logic. Designed for Classes and for Private 
2vole. The same. 


Study. By Henry N. Day. New York: Charies Scribner & Co. 


" issi i ici . | 1867. o P — 
mae EL AR SE er The Principles ef Moral and Political Philosophy. By William 
14 Kuripides. 


g “ 
Ex novissima recensione Frederici A. Paley. 3 | Paley. D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1867. 
vels. 


j , j igiin, Natural and Revealed, to 

The same. Bishop Butler's Analogy f Religt - stg ered necay neg bos 

15 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres. By Hugh Blair, D.D., | the Constitution and Course of Nature. ith an alysis ) 

F.R.S. Philadelphia: T. Ellwood Zell. ; ° Rey. Robert Emory, A Edited by G. R. Crooks. New York: 
18 An Abridgement of the Above. The same. Harper & Brothers. ° 
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well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in it as are found 
in the conetitution of nature.’ And ina like way of reflection it 
may be added that he who denies the Scripture to have been 
from God, upon account of these difficnitica, may, for the very 
same reason, deny the world to have been formed by Him.” 
An analysis precedes the work, prepared by Dr. Emory 
and completed by Mr, Crooks, who has added an interest- 
ing sketch of the life of Bishop Butler, who says : 

* Wis friend Secker, in his own day, popularized him; Paley 
has translated him in his admirably executed Hvidences ; Chal- 
mers has gloried in being his expounder; and our Wayland has 


acknowledged him as the principal source of his theory of 
ethics.” 





LITERARIANA. 





AY E conclude this week what we intend to be the 

first of a series of periodical surveys of new and 
standard educational works designed both as criticism in 
an important department of literature and as a guide to 
teachers and others who may be in quest of text-books. 
It is a matter of regret that, while we have been able to 
mention in their appropriate places most of the recently 
issued works of merit, there have still been a number of 
valuable volumes which, reaching us too late for exam- 
ination, we can only describe in the ordinary course of 
our reviews. Nevertheless the works we have been able 
to describe are sufficient to attest the immense progress 
in school-book making since the school-days of the pres- 
ent generation, and to afford an explanation of the mo- 
tives which prompted the Japanese to select American 
text-books, and of such a prospect of a continued demand 
for them in that country and China as to prompt Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam & Son to establish a branch of their house 
in the antipodes in order to supply it. There can never 
be, whatever the efforts of enthusiastic educationists, a 
royal road to learning ; but, largely by dint of improved 
school-books, the path has been greatly improved of 
late years, the obstacles removed, the ascent made more 
gradual, and flowers planted by the wayside to beguile 
the youthful traveller, and enable him to mount the 
steep almost unconsciously to himself. 

In the case of scnool readers, for instance, it is no 
long time since every child, as soon as he was able 
to put @ and b together, was given the old North 
American Reader, and compelled to pore over its 
solemn pages till he graduated from school. Now we 
have readers arranged in series, progressive in difficulty, 
and so graded that each may suit the age for which it is 
designed. Locke and Bacon, Chatham and Dr. Johnson 
no longer monopolize the attention of youngsters of ten, 
who, instead, are now permitted to acquire a natural 
style of delivery by virtue of reading what they under- 
stand, from a fair page enlivened by the cunning of the 
engraver. In the matter of geographies the improve- 
ment is even more marked, as will appear by the com- 
parison we were last week enabled to make between 
one of the old time and those of to-day. The physical 
geographies of Prof. Guyot, which we have already de- 
scribed, and those of Prof. Maury, of which we shall 
presently speak, open a new and fascinating study un- 
known in our childhood. In political geography, too, 
we have examined at the Messrs. Appleton’s the revised 
edition of Cornell’s Intermediate Geography, a work dif- 
fering so utterly from the iustruments of torture which 
we once associated with the name that we are at a loss to 
see how future author or publisher will be able to make 
any material improvement on this excellent work. Even 
now our head aches as we remember blindly groping 
amid a confused crowd of obscure names on the map for 
some specified place, and wondering whether the study 
of geography was not made a prominent punishment in 
purgatory; but here the places are so systematized, the 
directions for memorizing so admirable, the maps so clear 
and beautiful, that the youngest tyro who studies it 
cannot fail to be interested and to have the whole subject 
indelibly photographed on his mind. Once more, in 
arithmetics, imagine a school-boy of the old regimé, after 
floundering awhile in Daboll’s time-honored pages, trans- 
ferred from their pure theory—commonplace theory, too 
—to a work like the Quackenbos Practical Arithmetic 
of the same publishers, a book abounding in just such 
practice as will tell in the commercial business of life. 
It teaches no long method of casting interest when every 
business man employs a short one; it gives prominence 
to those branches that will be used ; it ignores permuta- 
tions, combinations, and all of their kind, and teaches 
stocks, commission, partnership, making out bills, ac- 
counts of sales, and such practical matters. It teaches 
that gold and currency are different things, and how to 
find the value of one in the other. It explains our gov- 
ernment and state securities, and shows how to find 
whether it is better to buy 5-203 at 109 or 7-30s at 1074. 
These are the points that make young men keen in the 
counting-house ; and it is because Quackenbos recognizes 
this fact and has made his arithmetic a live book, breath- 
ing the practical and energetic spirit of the age, that it 
affords such a striking evidence of the advance beyond 
the impracticable education of the olden time. Marked 
as such improvements are, we hope we shall be able next 
year to note not only the removal of blemishes and the 
remedy of omissions which we have had occasion to 
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point out in a Jarge part of the books which have come 
under our notice, but also an increased disposition in 
schools to avail themselves of the facilities so lavishly 
placed at their disposal, 

Messrs. Harrer & Bros. are adding to their large 
list of standard school-books a series of the rudimen- 
tary studies marked by very great improvements over 
the old methods of instruction, Of the success with which 
the earliest stages of arithmetic are brought within the 
child’s comprehension and made to engage his interest 
we made mention, while speaking of the book, last week. 
The arithmetic, however, is but a part of a wider scheme 
which appears to perhaps even better advantage in Mr. 
Willson’s readers. These, a8 we have said elsewhere, 
differ from any previously published in this country in 
that they add a progressive course of instructive reading 
to the ordinary contents of such books. By the old meth- 
ods the child was made to spell over and learn simple 
words, which he combined into sentences of abject non- 
sense, conveying no ideas, because they had none, teach- 
ing him no thought, and doing anything but awaken his 
interest. Mr. Willson begins, of course, with simple 
words, but they are the names of attractive objects 
whose pictures are on the page, and every sentence ex- 
presses something witbin the child’s experience and cal- 
culated to hold his attention. By introducing new ob- 
jects, new names come with them, and the little one’s 
vocabulary is enlarged by words whose meaning is so 
impressed that he will never lose it. As he goes on from 
one reader to another, he is not merely learning longer 
and harder words and more elaborate sentences, but he 
follows a connected course of reading on subjects always 
of interest to children, enlivened by variety—changes in 
style, and from prose to verse—and by pictures which 
explain as well as please. It is impossible that any hu- 
man being can take interest in the disjointed scraps that 
filled the old-time “speakers ;” it is just as impossible 
for a child not to be interested in the varied subjects of 
these books, and so pursue his lessons with animation. 
He must also think and acquire facts as well as the pro- 
nunciation of words; he must have his taste cultivated 
by the illustrations, and, above all, he must learn now, 
as otherwise he must do later in life, to combine with 
reading the acquisition of knowledge and the habit of 
reading in search of it,—a point of far greater importance 
than the mere amount of instruction obtained. A system 
somewhat like this, but without the illustrations which 
form one of the most engaging features of Mr. Willson’s 
books, was adopted in Prussia some fifteen years ago, and 
soon afterwards copied in England; here these books 
have met such success that they have reached a sale 
which will this year probably exceed 600,000 copies. 
The same general plan of attracting the child and keep- 
ing alive his interest marks the arithmetics and the new 
series of writing-books, of which four of the ten numbers 
are now ready. In these, adopting Horace Mann’s 
theory that “a child will learn both to draw and write 
sooner, and with more ease, than he will learn writing 
alone,” the two have been combined; while, as an eco- 
nomical measure, slates, properly ruled and provided with 
receptacles for the “copy ” cards, are made to take the 
place of the more costly books. 

MEssrs, CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. have recently 
increased a list of educational publications which, in the 
department of philology especially, included some of the 
most valuable works before the public, by Prof. Guyot’s 
invaluable contributions to the study of geography. Of 
the first two of his school series we spoke last week, and 
since the publication of that issue we have examined an 
early copy of the third, which is to be issued immediate 
ly, and which carries on the course of study commenced 
in its predecessors into a system of geography resem- 
bling as little as possible the barren jargon which in our 
school-days bore the name. Accompanying these books 
are the admirable wall maps of the same geographer, the 
beauty of which is only equalled by the clearness with 
which their coloring explains the plateaus, mountain 
ranges, peaks, valleys, all variations in altitude, in fine, 
all physical features, without sacrificing political divi- 
sions. Both in school-room and in study these ought to 
be among the articles of furniture, and in the former, es- 
pecially, they should be accompanied by Mr. Perce’s 
magnetic globe, sold by the same house and banishing 
from the minds of children, as they sve objects adhering 
to the revolving globe, all the difficulties involved in the 
spherical form of the earth. Among promised publica- 
tions by this firm, in the other department to which 
their contributions have been of such notable value, are 
two works by Prof. Henry N. Day, of Yale College, the 
Art of Composition and the Art of Discourse, companion 
volumes to the author’s Logic, of which we speak else- 
where; and what will undoubtedly be one of the most 
valuable philological works of the day, namely, Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language, a series of lectures on 
the principles of linguistic science, in which Prof, Wil- 
| liam Dwight Whitney, also of Yale College, endeavors “to 
| place in a clearly comprehensible form, before the Eng- 
glish reader and student, all the principal facts regarding 
language—its nature and origin, its growth, its classifica- 
tions, its ethnological bearing, its value to man.” 

Messrs. RICHARDSON & Co, are issuing in rapid suc. 
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cession the books of the Southern University Serica of 
school and college text-books, While these works have 
nothing calculated to impair their usefulness or popular. 
ity in the North, and will no doubt enjoy a large circula. 
tion there, they have been prepared by teachers of high 
standing in the South, whose names will go far to intro- 
duce their books in the region where their attainments 
are best understood, and where, for the first time, popular 
education is to be established on a firm basis, Among 
the most valuable of these works will be the geograph.- 
ical and astronomical series of Prof. M. I’, Maury, whose 
proficiency as a geographer is known throughout the 
world, From an examination of the proof-sheets of the 
first of the geographies we are enabled to describe it as a 
work of very high merit, written in a pleasing and sim. 
ple style that must engage the interest of the young 
children for whom it is designed ; its maps are of really 
exquisite execution, while as an instance of their accu- 
racy we may mention not only that the latest discoveries, 
as in central Africa, for example, are represented, but that 
the completion of certain plates is deferred in order that 
they may contain changes of boundaries and titles that 
are likely soon to be made. Prof. Schele de Vere, of 
the University of Virginia, whom our Northern readers 
will know as the author of the scholarly Studies in Eng. 
lish, has in charge the series on modern languages ; while 
his fellow professor, Dr, B. L. Gildersleeve, is at work upon 
the classical. Among the other authors are Messrs. W, 
Gilmore Simms, Charles Gayarré, B. F. Porter, the Pro. 
fessors Le Comte, of the University of South Carolina, 
and Profs. G. F. Holmes and Charles S. Venable, of the 
University of Virginia. Of the works now in preparation 
and soon to be issued we may name, beside Prof. Maury’s 
four geographies and the English and Latin grammars 
of Profs. Holmes and Gildersleeve, A Chronological Tis. 
tory of the United States of North America, by Prof. 
Holmes, in which, it is explained, “ no discussion of meas. 
ures, of the character and consequences of events, or of 
the conduct of public men, will appear, as the design is 
simply to chronicle with accuracy those phenomena which 
have marked the development of the population, power, 
activity, and resources of the United States ;” a high- 
school arithmetic, elementary algebra, higher algebra, 
Legendre’s geometry, analytical geometry, by Prot. Ven- 
able; a Bible Manual for schools and academies, by the 
Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D.; A Text-Book of Chemistry, by 
Profs. John and Joseph Le Comte ; and also A Text. Book 
of Geology, by Prof. Joseph Le Comte, and A Treatise on 
General Physics, by Prof. John Le Comte. 

Messrs. HuURD & HouGHutTon’s list of books in prepara 
tion is an unusually attractive one. In travels it includes 
Mr. William D. Howells’s Italian Journeys, which will be 
expected with pleasure by all who have read the author's 
Venetian Life ; Four Years among the Spanish Ameri 
cans, by Mr. F. Hassaurek, formerly American minister 
at Ecuador; The Turk and the Greek, by Mr. 8. G. W. 
Benjamin, who was born in Turkey, has lived there for 
many years, and has travelled much in the East. In 
poetry are volumes by Phoebe Cary, Mrs. E. C. Kinney, 
Col. G. W. Patten; in fiction, The Diary of a Milliner, 
by Belle Otis; One Wife too Many, by Edward Hopper; 
Tiger Lilies, by Prof. Sidney Lanier, not unknown asa 
poet by the readers of The Round Table ; and Grandpa's 
House, by Helen C. Weeks, who has contributed some very 
charming juvenile sketches to The Riverside Magazine. 
Of dainty volumes there are a reprint of Mr. Friswell’s 
edition of Sir Philip Sidney’s Countess of Pembroke's 
Arcadia ; an edition with photographic illustrations, uot 
form with A Forest Hymn, of The Three Holy Kings; 
also editions of those dissimilar classics, Paul and Vii 
ginia and Undine, illustrated respectively by Messrs. 
Augustus Hoppin and H. W. Herrick, and uniform 
with Lalla Rookh, Picciola, and others. The list closes 
with law-books—Principles of the Law of Contracts, by 
Theron Metcalf, LL.D.; A Treatise on the Law of Insur 
ance, by Willard Phillips, and An Introduction to tht 
Constitutional Law of the United States, by John Nor 
ton Pomeroy, LL.D. 

Mr. James S. CLAXTON is about to add to his large 
list of juvenile fiction—which comprises some eight o 
ten series of 18mo books with the companion volumes 
neatly boxed together, beside some new editions of old 
works—the following tales, which are to be published ia 
October: Grace Kennedy’s works, consisting of sevet 
stories, printed in three volumes; Jt Is n't Right, and 
Dick Frazer ; or, The Trials of a Young Artist, by Mts 
Joseph Lamb; Malcolm's Cottage, by Mrs. J. McNait 
Wright; Penny Wise and Pound Foolish, by Mrs. Carey 
Brock ; Minnie Gray, by Rose Phillips ; Mother's Warm 
Shaul, Oliver Dale’s Decision, and Margaret and Het 
Friends, all by an anonymous author. : 

Mr. H. C. CLARKE, who made the Querétiro campaige 
with the late Emperor Maximilian in the capacity of 
correspondent of The New York Herald, is preparing * 
Inside History of the Campaign from materials aupplied 
in great part by the ill-fated Maximilian himself. 

Mr. J. Lornror Mor.ey’s removal, says Mr. Forney 
in one of the letters to The Press, written just before bis 
return home, has compelled him to abandon his great 
work, The Thirty Years’ War in Germany, by depriving 
him of the means of remaining near the public and pt 
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exact in noting daily occurrences and events in a diary, 
| tion de Motivo Incarnationis; FE. Plon's Z'horwaldsen’s | In this she was aleo assisted by the Prince Consort.” It 
is from this that is te come the book which is now in the 
FERDINAND FREILIGRATH, the patriot German poet | hands of an editor and is said to give many interesting 
sketches of life at Balmoral and tours in the Highlands. 
r8 in this country and Germany asub-| Mr. Ropert BuCHANAN’S volume of poems, as we 
The Tennanis of Mallory, by J. 8, Le Fanu ; The Hunch- | scription intended to relieve eng owa the rid of | learn from 7’he London Review, opens with Meg Blane, 
back's Charge, by W. C, Russell ; A Terrible Wrong, by | business cares, and enable him to resume in England the | a story of a fisherwoman on the coast of Scotland. The 
Ada Buisson ; Little Miss Fairfax, by Kenner Deene ; | pursuit of literature. From St. Louis, the intellectual | other three long Scotch poems are The Northern Wooing, 
Baldearg O'Donnell, by the Hon. Albert Canning; The! centre of the Germans in America, the sum of $12,000 |a love story ; one whose subject is the Highland evic- 
Rival Doctors, by Frank Trollope; Flora Adair, by Miss | has been forwarded to him ; $1,000 from Chicago, while | tions ;and The Battle of Drumlie Moor. Mr. Buchanan’s 
Donelan. | Buffulo is to add its contribution. In New York, we may | prose volume contains beside the biography, David Gray, 











Amona@ the new French books enumerated by the Paris | again state, Mr. Fred. Gerhard, the American publisher | which gives name to the book, papers on English and 


correspondent of Z’he Publishers’ Circular are the Count | of Freiligrath’s works, receives subscriptions to the fund. | American poets and on the poetic art in general. 
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"THE GREAT PRIZE. 


ExpostTIoN UNIVERSEL, Panis, 1867.—Tue Howe Macuine Co.—Ex1as Hows, Jr.—699 Broadway, New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the onLy 


GraND CRoss OF THE LEGION oF Honor AND Go_p MEDAL given to American Sewing Machines, as per Imperial Decree, published in the Moniteur Universel 
(Official Journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, July 2, 1867. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 
CONTENTS OF No. 187, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 
Can we Educate the Negro? The Government and Schools, 
The Ethnological Exhibition at Moscow, 
The Convention and Education, Fascination, Views from Moun- 
tains, Charles Dickens's First Reading. 
REVIEWS: 
Harvard Memorial Biographies, History, Musical Journalism. 
RECENT EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
French’s Arithmetic, Felter’s Arithmetics, 


Stoddard’s Arithmetics, Quackenbos’s Arithmetics, Robinson’s | 


Arithmetics, Schuyler’s Arithmetic, 
Loomis’s Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, and 
Astronomy, Brocklesby’s Astronomy, 

Norton’s Astronomy, Morse’s Geography, Mitchell’s Geography, 
Fitch's Geography, Monteith’s Geography, Guyot’s 
Geographies, Cruikshank’s Geography, 

Hooker's Book of Nature, Natural History, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, and Mineralogy, 

Tenney’s Manual of Zodlogy and Natural History, 
Willson’s Readers, The American Naturalist, Peck’s Ganot's 
Natural Philosophy, Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy, 
Loomis‘s Natural Philosophy, 

Hooker's Physiologies, J. W. Draper's Physiology, J. C. Draper's 
Physiology, Jarvis’s Physiology. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. LITERARIANA. 





LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 





The Editor of a Weekly London Paper, who contributes to a 
first-claes London Daily and other Journals, Political and Liter- 
ary, would be glad to aceept an engagement as London Corre- 
spondent to an American Paper. Address A. K., ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, Lonaon, E. C. 





Just PUBLISHED. 
MR. OSBORN’S NEW POETIC NOVEL. 


ALICE; or, THE PAINTER’S STORY. 
By LauGutTron OsBporn. 





A qualified ‘* Reader’ has pronounced the story of Alice to be 
one of “ absorbing interest,’ and says, *‘ There is an air of new- 
nees—perhaps of originality—in the style that is likely to be tak- 
ing with the reader of the poem.” 

The Table of Contents which follows shows the story to be 
replete with incidents: 


INDEX TO THE SECTIONS: 


Cuant I.—1, The Noble Couple. 2. The Lonely Artist. 3. The 
Little Beggar. 4. The Disguise. 5. The First Prayer. 6. The 
Sleeper. 7% The Watcher. 8. The Angel of the Dawn. 

Cuant Il.—1. The Exhibition. 2 The Surprise. 3, The Dawn 
of Fortune. 4. Alice alone. 5. The Recognition. 6. The Con- 
test of Generosity. %. The Two Narratives. 8. The Cellar-Lodg- 
ing. 9. The Mother. 10. The First Shock, 11. The Light De- 
parted, 

Cuant III.—1, The Reign of the Rose. 2. The Child now Wo- 
man. 3. The Painter's Passion, 4. Its Return. 5. The Revela- 
tion. 6. The Eyes of Jealousy. 7 The Portrait. 8, The Model. 
9. The Parting. 10, The Flight. 11. The Explanation. 12. Re- 
action, 

Cuant IV.—1. The Season of the Vine. 2. The English Tour- 
ists. 3. The Gipsy. 4. The Foot-Travellers. 5, The Plot. 6. 
The Dilemma. 7. The Ambush. 8. The Attack. 9. The Rescue. 
10. The Rivals. 11. The Course of Sin. 12. The Miniature. 13. 
The Death-Bed Confession. 14. The Castle of Heidelberg. 15. 
The Strugule. 16. The Midnight Visit. 17. The Departing Angel. 
18. The Broken Pencils. 

The volume—12mo, large-paper, 262 pages—will be got up in 
the style so much admired in the dramas, Price $1 75. 


M. DOOLADY, Publisher, 








448 Broome Street, New York. 


FRENCH THEATRE. 


Mr. H. L. Bateman takes pleasure in announcing that he will 
give a season of the world-famous operas bouffes by the well- 
known composer Offenbach, to commence on T'UESDAY, SEPT. 24, 
at the above-named Theatre. 

He has secured the services of the most talented and accom- 
plished musical comedians, chorus, and musicians, among whom 
he mentions the prima donna, 


MILLE. LUCILLE TOSTEE, 


a lady of recognized musical and dramatic genius, and leading | 
artiste of the Boufiés Parisiennes. This lady will make her en- | 


trée in the character of 
LA GRANDE DUCHESSE DE GEROLSTEIN, 


in the great Comic Opera of that name, now performing in Paris 
and other Continental cities with a success heretofore unprece. 
dented. Subscribers wishing Boxes for the Season are respect- 
fully informed that the books will be opened on 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 10, AT THE FRENCH THEATRE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
CASTE: A NOVEL. 

By THE AUTHOR OF MR. ARLE. 
8vo, paper, 50 ceuts. 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
TTave Just Published : 





OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


Stetmnway & Sons are enabled positively to announce that they 
have been awarded 


The First Grand Gold Medal for American 
Pianos, 


this medal being distinctly classified first, over all other American 
exhibitors. In proof of which the following OrriciaL CERTIFI- 
CATE Of the President and Members of the International Jury on 
Musical Instruments is annexed: ‘ 
Paris, July 20, 1867. 
| I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos has 
| been unanimously awarded to Messrs. Steinway, by the Jury of 
the International Exposition. 
First on the list in Class X. MELINET, 
President of Interaational Jury. 


GeorGEs KastTNER, } 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep. HANSLICK, 

F. A. GevaERT, 

J. SCHIEDMAYER. 


Members 
of the 
J International Jury. 


The original certificate, together with ‘ the official catalogue of 
awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY & SONS is recorded 
Jirst on the list, can be seen at their WARERUOMS, FIRST 
FLOOR OF STELNWAY HALL, new numbers 109 and 111 East 
Fourteenth S’reet, New York. 


COLBURN’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 








A new edition of this original and standard MENTAL ARITH- 





Memoirs of the Prince Consort. 


The Early Years | METIC has been issued in bebalf of the heirs of; Warren Colburn. 


of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled under | The entire work has been revived, re-stereotyped, and in appear- 


the d:rection of her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-Gen- | 
eral the Hon. C. Grey. Two Portraits on Steel. Large | 
12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 
Called to Account: A Novel. By Miss Annie —e 
author of On Guard, Denis Donne, Theo Leigh, Walter | 
Goring, etc., etc. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 


Harper’s Writing-Books. Symmetrical Penmanship, 
with Marginal Drawing Lessons. In ten numbers. The first | 
Jour numbers now ready. Price $2 per dozen. 


No Man’s Friend: A Novel. By F. W. Robinson. 8vo, 
paper, 75 cents. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe 
and the East. Being a Guide through France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, 
and Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map correct- 
ed up to 1866, and a map embracing Colored Routes of Travel 
in the above countries. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. Sixth 
year. Large 12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $7 50. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen: A Novel. By George Mac- 
donald, M.A., author of Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 

College Life: Its Theory and Practice. By Rev. Stephen 
Oliu, D.D., LL.D., late President of the Wesleyan University. 
12mo, cloth, bevelled, $1 50. 

Mr. Wynyard’s Ward: A Novel. By Holme Lee, author 
of Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes, 
Kathie Brande, etc. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

Bench and Bar: A Complete Digest of the Wit, Humor, 
Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By L. J. Bigelow. | 
With numerous Portraits of Distinguished Judges and Advo- 
cates. Crown Svo, cloth, $2 50. ‘ 





*,* HARPER & BrotueErs will send any of the above works by 
mail, postage free, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 
the price. 





COLCATE’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 

A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
Orts, in combination with GLiyceRInE, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled. For eale by all 


ance is equal, if not superior, to any school-book in the market. 
Hon. Geo. B. Emereon has written an introduction for this edi- 


‘ tion, in which he gives many valuable hints respecting the proper 


metho¢s of using it in the schools. The original preface, by the 
author, has been restored, stating the plan and purpose of the 
work, and showing that it proceeds strictly on the principles of 
induction and analysis, and also the fact that the author appre- 
ciated and applied to arithmetic the ‘“‘ Object Lesson” system of 
teaching, now so popular in other branches of study. A care- 
fully prepared Introduction to Written Arithmetic has been 
added to the book, which renders this book and a good common 
school written arithmetic all that need to be used for a full 
course of instruction in arithmetic. 

Descriptive circulars sent free to any address on application to 
the Publishers. Sample copies of the book sent to teachers and 
others on receipt of 20 cents. 

Published by 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 
WN. H. HILL, JR., & CO, 30 & 32 Cornhill, Boston ; 
GEORGE S. BLANCHARD & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
H. H. BANCROFT & CO., San Francisco, Cal. ; 


AND FoR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


TO ' PUBLISHERS. 








A gentleman of experience and ability wishes to form connec- 
tion with some publishing house where efficient services could 
be made available and receive corresponding remuneration. 
Has had experience in the business, and has a general acquairt- 


| ance with the newspaper press of the Country. 


B.. 4. G., 
Box 3660, Post-office. 


Address 





The American Publishers, Booksellers, and 
Stationers’ Catalogue for 1867-1868. 





The above work—the most extensive publication of the kind 
ever issued in the United States—is in press, and will be for- 
warded, as soon as ready, to all Bookeellers, Stationers, and 
News-dealers. Send business card or your address, for a copy, to 


T. R. DAWLEY & CO., Publishers, 
21 and 23 Ann Street, New York. 





Druggists. 


First Edition, 10,000 copies. 
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VALUABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
4% axp 49 GREEN STREET, NEW YORK. 


No series of school-books ever offered to the public have at- 
tained so widea circulation or received the approval and endorse- 
ment of so many competent and reliable educators, in all parts of 
the United States, as this. 

Among the most prominent of their publications are the fol- 
lowing, viz. : 


The Union Series of Readers and Spellers. 
Entirely new in Matter and Illustrations, and received with 
great favor by the best teachers in the country. 


—_—— 


Tue Unton READERS and SPELLERS gained in circulation, 
for the year ending January, 1866, over the preceding year, 
%5,310 vols.; and for the year ending January, 1867, an addi- 
tional gain of 115,296 vols.; and January, 1868, will show a 
still larger increase. 

The above statement is conclusive evidence of the esti- 
mation in which this series is held by the educational men 
of this country. 


Robinson’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Very popular with all teachers who have tested them in the 
class-room. 


Robinson’s Algebras and Higher Mathemat- 
ics. Entirely rewritten. Full, complete, scientific, and 
practical. 


The Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
full, practical, and greatly simplified, has been added to the 
Written Arithmetics. Also a few pazes of practical matter 
on United States Securities, Bonds, Treasury Notes, Gold, 
Investments, etc., making the Serics superior to all others 

yet published. 


Robinson’s Series 
Show a gain in circulation for the year ending Jan. 1, 1867, of 
55,720 vols. They have a large and rapidly increasing sale. 


Kerl’s New Series of Crammars. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, and practical 
utility. 


Wells’s Natural Sciences. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, and Science of 
Common Things. 


Cray’s Botanical Series. 


These books present the latest and most accurate principles 
and developements of the science and have been recom- 
mended by almost every eminent Botanist in the country. 


Spencerian Copy-Books. 
Simple, practical, and beautiful. Newly engraved and im- 
proved. 


Spencerian Charts of Writing and Drawing. 
Six in number. In size, 24 by 30 inches, 


A single fact will show the estimation in which this sys- 
tem of writing is held by the public, viz., the increase of 
circulation for two years, ending Jan. 1, 1867, was 38,025 
dozen, or nearly half a million of copies. 


Fasquelle’s French Series. 

Byrant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping. 
Colton’s Geographies. 

Webster’s School Dictionaries. 


Bradbury’s School Music Books, etc. 

They also manufacture the SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS, 
which are regarded by the best penmen of the country as supe- 
rior to all others, 

The Publishers would also call the attention of buyers of Booxs 


AND StTaTIoXERY to their large and fresh stock, embracing all 
modern 


SCHOOL AND COLLECE TEXT-BOOKS, 


together with a general assortment of Scnoon anp Orrice 
STATIONERY, BLANK-Booxs, SPENCERIAN Note, LETTER, AND 
Cap Papers, which they are prepared to furnish at the lowest 
market price. 

*,* Teachers, Booksellers, and all others interested are invited 


to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Circulars, and to cor- 


WIDDLETON, Publisher. 


GOULD’S GOOD ENGLISH. 


GOOD ENCLISH; or, POPULAR ERRORS IN 
LANCUACE. 


By Epwarp S. Govtp, Author of Abridgement of Alison’s Eu- 
rope, etc. A handsome 12mo vol., price $1 50. 

“Mr. Gould has confined himself to the exposure and analysis of 
such errors as are familiar to and in common use by every one- 
The reader will be surprised to find how many have crept into 
the language and received the sanction of the usage of good 
writers, and how incorrect are many words and expressions that 
everybody seems to suppose are unquestionably good English. 
Such a work is very much needed, and a careful study and follow- 
ing of its suggestions would lead to a general improvement in 
the style of all writers and speakers of the language.” 





CONINGTON’S JZENEID. 


THE ANEID OF VIRCIL, 


Translated into English verse (Scott's Ballad Metre), By John 
Conington, M.A., Latin Professor in the University of Oxford. 
An elegant library edition, in large, clear type, handsomely 
printed on toned paper. One volume crown 8Svo, bevelled 
boards, uncut, $2 50; half calf, $4. 

“It was reserved for Mr. Conington to give us a thoroughly 
English phase of poetry which has all the vigor as well as the 
sense of Virgil.”’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





DISRAELI'S Works. 
NEW AND ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
I. 
THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


By Isaac DisraEt. With a View of the Life of the Author, by 
his Son. In 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra (in box), $9. 


II. 
AMENITIES OF LITERATURE. 


CONSISTING OF SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS OF ENG- 
* LISH LITERATURE. 

By Isaac DisraE.i. Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. B. Dis- 

RAELI. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, $4 50. 

These are admitted to be the most beautiful editions of Dis- 

raeli ever published, and have given a new enthusiasm to his 

most remarkable works. The varied learning and research of 

the author are proverbial; and the unique titles convey a good 

idea of the value and interest of the books. 





For Sale at the Principal Bookstores, and mailed by Publisher 
on receipt of price. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street, New York. 





Just PUBLISHED. 
CGCRAVITATION IN NATURE. 

A Book of New Ideas divided into Six Sections: CoNsERva- 
TION OF GRAVITY IN A THIRD NUCLEUS; GRAVITATION IN THE 
Soar SysteM; THEORY OF THE TIDES; PRECESSION, NUTATION, 
AND OBLIQUITY OF THE ECLIPTIC; SECULAR ACCELERATION OF 
THE Moon’s MEAN MOTION; PRINCIPLES OF PLANETARY MOTION 
AND ETHEREAL ReeisTANce. By Etuan 8S. CHaPin. 

The work is illustrated with Diagrams, and the explanations 
of most of the subjects are believed to be entirely new. It is a 
handsomely bound 12mo volume of 120 pages, and will be sent to 
any part of the United States free of postage upon receipt of $1. 
Published by 


L. J. POWERS & BROWN, 
Springfield, Mass. 


For eale in New York by Tue American News Company, 119 
Nassau Street. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Have just received an extensive variety of their well-known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer-Books 
and Church Services, in all sizes of Type and of entirely new pat- 
terns, for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at the 
lowest importing prices. 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 Broadway, New York. 





BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 





respond with us freely. 











J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


On the Boulevards; or, Memorable Men and Things 
drawn on the spot, 1853-1866. Together with Trips to Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, author of 
At Home in Paris, etc., etc. 2 vols. 12mo, extra cloth, price 
$3 75. 


O-Kee-Pa:: A Religious Ceremony, and other Customs of the 
Mandans. By Grorce CaTLIN. 1 vol. 4to, with 13 chromo- 
lithographic illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, price $5. 


The Election of Representatives. Parliamentary 
and Municipal. A Treatise. By Tnos. Ware, Esq. Third 
edition. With Preface, Appendix, etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
$2 50. 


Randolph Cordon, and other Stories. Second 
Series of Novelettes. By ‘‘Ourpa,” author of Idalia, Strath- 
more, Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, Chandos, Granville de Vigne, 
etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 

os . The books of this lady—for no one but a woman 
could have written them—are remarkable for a certain fervid 
brilliancy of conception and description, a luxurious color, a 
strength of passion, and a remarkable richness of quotation 
and expression which makes them very fascinating to a cer- 
tain class of readers.’’— Ci:veland Leader. 


La Lyre Francaise. By Gustave Masson. 1 vol. 16mo, 
printed on tinted paper, bound in fine green yelluin, with side 
stamp, price $1 75. 


The Last of the Barons. BySir E. Buiwer Lytrox, 
Bart. Complete in 1 vol. 16mo, with Frontispiece. Giozg 
Epition. Tinted paper, fine green cloth, price $1 50. 

This is the fourth volume issued of our GLopr EDITION oF 
Butwer’s Novess. It is printed in longprimer type, on 
tinted paper, illustrated with engraved frontispiece, and 
neatly bound in green morocco cloth. This edition will pos- 
sess the advantages of being legible, portable, handsome, and 
cheap. 

A Manual of Marine Insurance. By Manxtry 
Hopkins, author of A Hand-book of Average, etc., etc. 1 vol, 
royal 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, 


The Seven Weeks’ War. Its Antecedents and Its In- 
cidents. By H. M. Hoziger, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Corre- 
spondent of The London Times with the Prussian Army dur- 
ing the German Campaign of 1866. 2 vols. 8vo, with numer- 
ous maps and plans, superfine paper, extra cloth, price $10. 

*. . Highly distinguished at the Staff College, where 
he exhibited acquirements which specially qualified him for 
observing the movements of a foreign army, Mr. Hozier added 
to the knowledge of military operations and of languages, 
which he has proved himself to pogsess, a ready and skilful 
pen, and excellent faculties of observation and description. 

. . . All that Mr. Hozier saw of the great events of the war 

—and he saw a large share of them—he describes in clear and 

vivid language.”— London Saturday Review. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The People the Sovereigns: Being a Comparison of 
the Government of the United States with those of the Re- 
publics which have existed before, with the Causes of their 
Decadence and Fall. By James Monnogr, ex-President of the 
United States. Edited by Samuer L. GouvERNEUR, his grand- 
son and administrator. 1 vol. 12mo, tinted paper, extra 
cloth, price $1 75. 


Far Above Rubies. A new novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riv- 
DELL, author of The Rich Husband, The Race for Wealth, 
Maxwell Drewitt, etc., etc. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 %5. 


Meteoric Astronomy: A Treatise on Shooting Stars, 
Fire-Balls, and Aerolites. By Danie, Kinkwoop, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Washington and Jefferson College. 
Printed on tinted paper. 1 vol.12mo, extra cloth, price $1 50. 


Melpomene Divina; or, Poems on Christian Themes. 
By CurtsToPHER LAoMEDON PinpaR. 1 vol. 16mo, extra cloth, 
price $1 50. 

NEARLY READY. 

Beatrice Boville, and other Stories. Third 
Series of Novelettes by “‘ Ourpa,” author of Idalia, Randolph 
Gordon, etc., etc. 


Missouri as it Is In 1867. An Illustrated Histori- 
cal Gazetteer of Missouri. By Natuan II. PARKER. 





*,* These works for sale at booksellers’ generally, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 





John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, etc, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 229 BROADWAY, Cor. BARCLAY STREET. 


The Policies of this Company are secured by special deposit of 
United States securities in the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 
their payment guaranteed by the special trust thus created. 

No other Company in the World offers such security or advan- 
tage. 

N. D. Morgan, Presipenr. 
T. T. Merwin, Vicz Pres’. 

J. W. Merrill, Secretary. 

Ceo. Rowland, Acrvary. 

Prof. H. A. Newton, YALE Cottece, Apvisory Actuary. 





AZTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, 


Capital, . . . . «» « $3,000,000 


INCORPORATED 1819. 


Ensure against Joss and damage by Fine and perils of INLAND 
NAVIGATION. 


Losses paid in 48 Years, . $21,371,972 57 
Assets Juny 1, 1867. 


Cash on hand and in Bank, 


$515,886 39 
Real Estate, . 5 : 


. . . . . 


sw vs ° ‘ s 248,793 02 
Mortgage Bonds, . . ° ° ° ° 695,550 00 
Bank Stock, 7 P 1,206,400 00 


Securities, 1,984,308 86 


$4,650,938 27 


U.S., State, City Stock, and other Public 





Liabilities, . ‘ ° $377,663 46 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 





JULY 1, 1867. 
CASH CAPITA, .« « «© @ 6 «© * $400,000 00 
SURPLUS, as ° . « «© “% . : 187,205 93 





ASSETS, . . see ew gw + 587,205 98 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 
Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


«SPIEGEL _MEERSCHAUM. 


EsTABLISHED 1853, 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & ‘Son, the oldest and most 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
First MEDAL at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works. 

Monograme, Portraits, etc., cut to order from this fine material, 
which no other house has or keeps for sale. 

N.B.—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
ace, giveuornosale. Repairing, Boiling, etc., in superior 
style. 

*,* Send for Circular. 


We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 


FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 

Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 











THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 
‘AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 


Best for family and manufacturing purposes. Agents wanted. 
Liberal discounts allowed. Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


Nini 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(6% BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 


Btitching when done, and the wide range of their application. — 
Report of the American Institute. 





MERCHANTS’ 
Union Express Company. 





General Express Forwarders and Collection Agents, by Special 
Trains and Messengers, over Leading Railroad Lines from the 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD to the West, NorTuWEsT, and SouTuwEst. 
OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE MERCHANTS AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Capital, . . . « .»« $20,000,000. 


Exmonre P. Ross, President. 

Ww. H. Sewarp, JR., Vice-President. 
Wm. C. Bearps.ey, Treasurer. 
Joun N, Knapp, Secretary. 





NEW YORK OFFICES: 
GENERAL OFFICE, 365 and 367 Broadway, cor. Franklin Street. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 180 Broadway, bet. John and Maiden Lane. 





Norman C. Mitier, General Manager in New York. 
J. D. ANDREws, New York Agent. 





People’s Despatch Fast Freight Line 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
WEST, NORTHWEST, AND SOUTHWEST. 
Merchants’ Union Express Company, Proprietors. 
DEPOT, CORNER OF WORTH AND HUDSON STREETS. 
OFFICE, 365 AND 367 BROADWAY. 
J. CHITTENDEN, General Superintendent. 
W. P. Van Devunsen, New York Agent. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
8% & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Hester Street, N. Y. 
WILOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 





Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec: 
turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


I—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

II.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND 1T'0 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 

III.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 


IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS. THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 


VI.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS. 

VII.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 


.| VII.—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 


ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PARIS, AND LONDON. 

IX._TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X.—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 





cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, $1. 


CEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 
At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 
Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE IVORY AGRAFFE BAR 
PIANO-FORTES, 


Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourteenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue. 





With more commodious warerooms and greatly increased facil- 
ities for manufacturing, we are now enabled to exhibit a much 
larger and better assortment of PIANOS, as well as to serve our 
customers more promptly and efficiently. 


MARK WELL THE NAME AND LOCALITY. 





PIANO AND SINCING FOR TEACHERS. 





Mrs. PAIGE is very successful in fitting Teachers of Piano- 
forte and Singing by her new method. Time required, from three 
to six months. Pupils can fit by correspondence after remaining 
with Mrs. P. two to three weeks. No one is authorized to teach 
this method except by permission of Mrs. Paice, who is the in- 
ventor and sole proprietor. New circulars can be obtained at the 
Music Stores of Mesers. Ditson & Co. and Russell & Co., the 
Cabinet Organ Warerooms of Mason & Hamlin, the Piano Ware- 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering and Hallett & Davi, and at Mrs. 
J. B. PAIGE’S Musical Studio, over Chickering’s Concert Hall, 
246 Washington St., Rooms 4 and 9. Send for circular, and en- 
close stamp. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for Taz Rounp TABLE 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 














THE ROUND TABLE. 





For sale—Nos, 1 to 61, New Series, from Sept 9, 1865, to Nov. 3, 
1866, inclusive, except'ng No. 12. Address W. W. T. BuTTErR- 
FIELD, M.D., Post-office Box 1702, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








LECTURE COMMITTEES, 1867-8. 


Mr. GEo. VANDENHOFF’s summer address is Wells, Maine. 
Besides his Readings from Shakespeare, Dickens, Tennyson, etc., 
he has a new subject, Tae ComepiEs oF MOLIERE IN AN ENGLISH 
Drzss, reading from five Comedies. 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 
NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER 
oR, 

CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FoR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 
TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT. 
Every Family Can Make Their Qwn Soap. 
ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF COFFEE. 














Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just discovered in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and is composed mainly of Alum- 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 


One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva- 
lent in euperior Hard Soap. ; 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States. 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 
Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug- 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Ceneral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her power. Madame Jumel’s MAM MARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically. 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise. Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing 
stores everywhere. 








Breast Milk for Infants.—A perfect substi- 
tute, and a nourishment for invalids and dyspeptics, is COM- 
STOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD. Recommended by Prof. Wm. A. 
Hammond, M.D., late Surgeon-General U. S. A.; Prof. E. R. 
Peaslee, M.D.; Prof. H. B. Sands, M. D., and other eminent phy- 
sicians. Easily digested by infants and stomachs that can bear 
no other food. Sold everywhere. 

G. W. COMSTOCK, 57C 
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STANDARD COLLECIATE AND SCHOOL 


PUBLISHED BY 


BOOKS 


TT. HULWOOoOD 2ZELL, 


(7 and 19 SOUTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


BLAIR.—LECTURES ON RHETORIC AND 


By Hven Briar, D.D., F.R.S., Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres in the University of | 
Edinburgh. With copiou- Questionsand an Analy: is of each Lecture, by Abraham Mills. | 


University edition, 8vo, 638 pp., rheep, $2 50. 


AN ABRIDGEMENT OF HUGH BLAIR’'S LECTURES ON RIETORIC, WITH APPRO- | 


PRIATE QUESTIONS TO EACH CHAPTER. 1Smo, 


COLLOT’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH SCHOOL SERIES. 


By A. G. Cottor, late Professor of the French Language in the University of Oxford, England. 


Uniform in style, consisting of: 

I. PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXERCIS 
Grammar. 1. A Table of all the Irregular and Defective 
conjugated in such Tenses as are liable to Irregularities ; 
ularly, comprised in twelve pages, whereby the Gender 
anc certainly determined. 18mo, 227 pp., 80 cents. 

II. PROGRESSIVE PRONOUNCING FRENCH READER: B 


Instruct ve Lessons selected from the Works of the best Prose Writers and Poets, pre- 
ceded by a collection of Easy Fables, with a Running Pronunciation or Key at the head | 


of the page. 18mo, 288 pp., 80 cents. 


Ill. PROGRESSIVE INTERLINEAR FRENCH READER, on Locke's plan of Instruction, 
with 1, Interlinear Literal-and-Free Translations into English; 2, A Grammatical Com- 


mentary; 3, Analytic Notes of Difficult and Idiomatic Wu 
80 cents. 


IV. PROGRESSIVE FRENCH ANECDOTES AND QUESTIONS: Intended as a Reading, 
Reciting, and Question Book, and forming a Guide to Conversational French Narration. 


18mo, 233 pp., 80 cents. 


V. PROGRESSIVE FRENCH DIALOGUES AND PHRASES, consisting of a Systematic Col- 


lection of Conversations on Famil:ar Subjects, and also 
arranged in a Progressive Order of Difficulty. 18mo, 226 
VI. KEY TO COLLOT’S LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR: 


and those who are studying French without an Instructor. 18mo, 70 pp., 50 cents. 


ELDERHORST.—-MANUAL OF BLOWPIPE 
TERMINATIVE MINERALOCY. 


By the late Wu. E_peruorst, M.D., formerly Professor of Chemistry in Rensselaer Polytech- 


nic Institute. 12mo, 179 pp., $2. 





Advertisements of the American Bureau | 


for Literary Reference. 





Wanted,—An educated man of good social address and cul- 
ture wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Europe, 


To Lecture Committees. 

Further engagements to Lecture may be made for this Season, 
for any of the following numes, by application to this Bureau : 

Rev. WitiiaM R, Avoer, of Boston, author of The History of 
the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul. 

Dr. Joun MciIntosu, Elocutionist and Satirist. 

Gronge WakemaN, Esq., author of Freaks of Literature, in 
Galaxy. 

lion, C. Epwanps Lester, formerly U. 8. Consul at Genoa, 
Bubject: “ Italy after Fourteen Centuries of Secession,” 

Puoressorn ©. A. Bronson. Subject: “ Elocution, with Mine- 
trations and Recitations.”’ Dr. Bronson is well known through- 
out the whole United States, 

GeneKaAL Francis I, Lirrirt, Brig.-Gen, U.8. A. Subject: “A 
Popular View of Military Arms and Defences.” 

Hon, Wii.taM L, Stone, formerly editor of Commercial Adver- 
tiser and Journal of Commerce. Subject: “The Buccaneers of 
America, from Morgan to Maximilian,” 

Henny Nicnois, of London, Kecites from Shakespeare, Rend 
er to the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, the Crystal 
Palace, London, 

Dn, Geonet M, Brann, A.M., M.D, A popular lecturer on 
what we eat, and drink, and breathe, 

Pror, W, 8, Hutonines, the famous “Lightning Caleulator,” 
Bubject; " New York, with its Street Cries and Faces," 

Rev, Marrugw Hae Siri, 

Hon, Homack Gaee.ey, 


Address 
The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York, 


For Non-Retention or Incontinenceof Urine, 
irritation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder or kidneys, 
diseases of the prostate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 
gravel or brick-dust deposits, and all diseases of the biadder, kid- 
neys, aud dropsical swellings, use HeLMBoLp’s Fiurp Extract 
Bucuv, 

Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Buchu 
is the great diuretic. HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA is the great blood purifier. Both are prepared ac- 
cording to the rules of Pharmacy and Chemistry, and are the most 
active that can be made. 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


—o—- 


NET PRICEHS. 


BELLES-LETTRES. 


230 pp., 50 cents, 


KAY’S INFANT AND PRIMARY SCHOOL READER AND DEFINER, 
No.1. IN WORDS OF TWO AND THREE LETTERS. A Course of Progressive Lessons in 
Reading, Spelling, Pronouncing, and Defining, which compr’ses all the Words of T'woand 
Three Letters in the English Language. 18mo, 95 pp., 20 cents. 
No. 2. IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE ONLY; with Elementary Lessons in Drawing, in 
Outline, and Shade. 18mo, 142 pp., 2 cents. 


| No. 3. IN WORDS OF ONE AND TWO SYLLABLES; with Elementary Lessons in Draw. 


ES, on the basis of Levizac's 
Verb« in the French Language, 
and, 2, A Term’national Vocab- | 
of every Noun may be promptly 


hundred engravings. 


eing a Course of Interesting and 


LOCKE’S ESSAYS. 


$2 2. 


rdsand Phrases. 13mo, 292 pp., 


of Select Idioms and Proverbs, 
pp., 80 cents. 
Intended for Teachers, Parents, 


ANALYSIS AND DE- 








$1 25. 


TO LAWYERS AND STUDENTS. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 


459 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
| HAVE NEARLY READY 


PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF CONTRACTS. 


By Tuenon Metcarr, LL.D., late one of the Associate Jus- 
| tices of the Supreme Judicial Courtof Massachusetts, 1 vol, 8vo, 
| price $4 50, 
| — ; , ‘ 
| The Clory of Man Is Strength, therefore the 
| nervous and debilitated should immediately use He_mpoin's 

Extract Bucuvu. 


CERMAN BOOKS 
Of all kinds, and German Periodicals on hand, or imported 
| promptly. Catalogues gratis, 


E. STEICER, 
17 North William Street, New York. 


Take no moro Unpleasant and Unsafe 
remedies for unpleasant and dangerous diseases, Uso Leim- 
BOLD's Extnact Kuciu ann Impnoven Rost Wasnt, 


CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 


LEAVITT, STREBEIGH & CO., 


Book Trade Sale and Auction Rooms, 
CLINTON HALL (Aston PLackt ann Kianti Stare), 


For the Sale by Auction of Books, Autographs, Coing and 
Medals, Worke of Ari, Pictures, ete, 

The location and commodious arrangement of the Trade Sale 
Rooms render them unequalled for their purpose, Partios wish 
ing to dispose of Libraries during the approaching season should 
make early application, 


LEAVITT, STREBEICH & CO. 
THE GREETING. 


A collection of Glee, Quartetts, Choruses, Pavt-Songs, ete, 
By L, O. Emerson, Author of The Jubilate, Harp of Judah, 
Golden Wreath, Merry Chimes, ete, 

Upwards of a half a million copies of Mr, Emerson's Music 
Books have been sold, a fact proving a popularity which has re- 
warded no other author of the same class of books, and which 
cannot fail to ensure for this new volume an immense sale, ‘The 
contents of this work are, for the most part, new, A large num- 
ber of valuanle pieces have been contributed by Mr. L. H. 
Southard, whose name isa sufficient guarantee of their excellence, 
The marked features of the collection are Originality, Brilliancy, 
and prions A and it will be found, upon careful examination, 
that there is no Glee-Book now before the Public that in every 
particular will prove so completely satisfactory to Musical Socie- 
ties and Conventions, Conservatories, Clubs, and Amateur Sing- 
ers. Price #1 38. Mailed, a ng ULIVER DITSON & CO., 
Seenaners, Boston ; C. H. DITSON & CU., 711 Broadway, New 

ork, 





ing, in Oudline, and Shade. 18mo, 191 pp., 30 cents. 


_LYELL—ELEMENTS OF CEOLOCY. 
By Cuarves Lye.t, F.R.S., 


Vice-President of the Geological Society of London, etc. Three 
12mo, 316 pp., $1 25. 


AN ESSAY CONCERNING THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, AND A TREATISE ON 
| THE CONDUCT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. By Joun Locke. 8vo, 524 pp., sheep, 


ORATOR’S OWN BOOK: 


A Manual of Extempvraneous Eloquence, including a Course of Discipline for the Faculties of 
Discrimination, Arrangement, and Oral D:scussion; and also Practical Exercises in 
Reading, Recitation, and Declamatory Debate. 18mo, 279 pp., 50 cents. 


RAND.-ELEMENTS OF MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By B. Howarp Ranp, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in Jefferson Medical College, Philadel- 
phia. 12mo, 400 pp., cloth, $2 50. 


SHARSWOOD.---POPULAR LECTURES ON COMMERCIAL LAW. 


By Geonor Suanswoop, President Judge of the District Court, Philadelphia, 12mo, 255 pp., 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is a certain cure for diseases of the BLapper, Kipneys, Graver, 
Drorsy, Onganic WrakNess, FemMace Comriaints, Gunenal 
Deni.iry, and all diseases of the Untnany Ongana, whether ex- 
isting in MALE on Femace, from whatever cause originating and 
no matter of how long standing. 

Diseares of these organs require the use of a diuretic. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
ensue. Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these sources, 
and the Health and Happiness, and that of Posterity, depend 
upon prompt use of a reliable remedy, 


HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of elyhteen years, 
Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST, 


6M4 Broadway, New York; and 
104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Helmbold's Fiuid Extract Buchu is ploas- 
ant in taste and odor, free from all injurious properties, aud im 
mediate in ite action, 


Shattored Constitutions Rostored by Holm 
Hos Extnacr buen, 


Manhood and Youthful Vigor aro regained 
by HeLMnoLo's Kxrnact Kuen, 


Helmbold'’s Extract Buchu and Improved 
Htontt Wart cure wecret and delieste disorders in all theie etager, 
at little expense, little: or no change in diet, no inconvenience 
and no exposure, [Lis pleasant in taete and odor, immediate it 
ita action, and free from all injurious propertios, 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu gives health and 
vigor to the frame and bloom to the pailid cheek, Debility ie Ae 
companied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is 
submitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue, 


Enfeebled and Delicate Constitutions, of 
both sexes, use HeLMBo p's Exrract Bucnu, It will give briek 
and energetic feclings, and enable you to sleep well, 


Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size, Depot, 95 Duane Street. sould 


95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed halr- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham 
pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HA RPEH RR & 


PUBLISHED BY 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


BROTHERS, 


HArrer & Brorurns will send any of the following Works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of the price. 
For a full Descriptive List of Books, suitable for Schools and Colleges, see HARPER’S CATALOGUE, which may be obtained gratuitously on application to Publishers personally, 


Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers. 
1smo, 75 cents. 
Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings. 
ismo, 75 cents. 
Alford’s Creek Testament. 
For the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. Vol. 1L., 
containing the Four Gospels. 8vo, cloth, $6. 
Andrews’s Latin-English Lexicon. 
Founded on the Jarger German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. William 
Freund. loyal 8vo, sheep, $7 50. 
Alison on Taste. 
Edited fur Schools. By Abraham Mills. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Latin Lessons. 
Latin Grammar, Part I. 12mo, sheep, $1 25. 


Anthon’s Latin Prose Composition. 

Latin Grammar, Part Il. 12mo, sheep, $1 25. A Keyto Latin 
Composition may be obtained by ‘leachers. 12mo, half 
sheep, 75 cents. 

Anthon’s Zumpt’s Latin Crammar. 

By Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D. 12mo, sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s Zumpt’s Latin Grammar Abridged. 
12mo, sheep, $1. 
Anthon’s Latin Versification. 

In a Series of Progressive Exercises, including Specimens of 
Translation from the English and German Poetry into Latin 
Verse. 12mo, sheep, $1 25. A Key to Latin Versification 
may be obtained by Teachers. 12mo, half sheep, 75 cents. 

Anthon’s Latin Prosody and Metre. 

12mo, sheep, $1 25. 


Anthon’s Cesar. 


With English Notes, Plans of Battles, Sieges, etc., and Ilis- | 


torical, Geographical, and Arenological Indexes. Maps, 
Plans, Portrait, etc., 12mo, sheep, $1 50. 


Anthon’s /Eneid of Virgil. 


With English Notes, a Metrical Clavis, and a Historical, 


Geographical, and Mythological Index. Portrait and many | 


Illustrations. 12mo, sheep, $1 75. 


Anthon’s Eclogues and Ceorgics of Virgil. 
a) a Notes and a Meirical Index, 12mo, sheep, 
75. 


Anthon’s Sallust. 

Sallust’s Jugurtbine War and Conepiracy of Catiline. With 
an English Commentary, and Geographical and Historical 
Indexes, Portrait, 12mo, sheep, $1 50. 

Anthon’s Horace. 

With English Notes. A new edition, corrected and enlarged, 
with Excursions relative to the Vines and Vineyards of the 
Aucienta; a_Lile of Horace, a Biographical Sketch of 
Mucenas, & Metrical Clavis, etc, 12mo, sheep, $l TD. 


With English Notes, and Historical, Geographical, and Legal 
Indexes, Portrait, 12mo, sheep, $1 50, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Anthon’s Cicero’s Select Orations. | Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. 


Anthon’s Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. 
With English Notes, 12mo, sheep extra, $1 50. 


Anthon’'s Cicero de Senectute, etc. 
The De Senectute, De Amicitia, Paradoxa, and Somnium 
Sciplonis of Cicero, and the Lile of Atticus, by Cornelius 
Nepos, With Eugiish Notes, 12mo, sheep, $1 60. 


Anthon’s Cicero de Officiis. 
With Marginal Analysis aud an Knyglish Commentary, 12mo, 
theep, $1 50. 


Anthon's Tacitus. | 
The Germania and Agricola, and aleo Selections from the 
Annals of Tacitus, With Knuglish Notes. 12mo, sheep, 


1 50, 


Anthon's Cornolius Nopos. 


Cornelil Nepotia Vitw Imperatorum, With English Notes, 
otc, 12imo, sheep, $1 OU. 


Anthon’'s Juvenal. 
The Satires of duvenal and Persiue, With English Notes, 
Portrait, 12m, sheep, $1 50, 


Anthon’'s First Grook Lessons. 
12mo, ehoep, $1 25. 


Anthon’s Grook Prose Composition. 
Greek Lessons, Mart IL, iin, sheep, §1 25. 


Anthon's Grook Grammar. 
Vor the Use of Schouls and Colleges, 19m0, sheep, #1 2, 


Anthon'’s Now Crook Grammar. 

From the German of Kilner, Matthin, Buttman, Rost, and 
Thierech; to whieh are appended Kenarks on the Pronun 
ciation of the Greek Language, and Chronological Tables 
explanatory of the same, Ikmo, Bheep, #1 50, 


Anthon's Greek Prosody and Motre. 


With the Choral Seanning of the Prometheus Vinetus of 
Aixchylus, and Gidipus Ryrannus of Sophocles; to whieh 
Ate appended Remarks on the Indo-Germanic Analogies, 
12mo0, sheep, $1 25, 


Anthon's Jacobs's Greck Reader. 
Principally from the German work of Frederic Jacobs, With 
English Notes, a Metrical Index to Homer and Anacreon, 

and a copious Lexicon, 12mo, sheep, $1 50, 


Anthon's Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
With English Notes, a Map, and a Plun of the Battle of Cu- 
naxa, 12mo, sheep, $1 50, 
Anthon’s Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socra- 
tes, With English Notes, the Prolegomena of Kilner, 
a egos’ Life of Socrates, etc., etc, 12mo, sheep extra, 
Anthon’s Homer. 
The First Six Booke of Homer's Iliad. English Notes, a 


Metrical Index, and Homeric Glossary. Portrait. Sheep 
extra, $1 75. 


Anthon’s Manual of Greek Antiquities. 
Numerous Illustrations, 12mo, sheep, $1 50. 


| Collord’s Latin Accidence, 





or by letter enclosing five cents, 


Anthon’s Manual of Roman Antiquities, etc. 
Numerous Illustrations. 12mo, sheep extra, $1 50. 
Anthon’s Manual of Creek Literature. 
12mo, sheep extra, $1 50. 
Anthon’s Smith’s Dictionary of Creek and 
Roman Antiquities, from the best Authorities, and embody- 


ing all the recent Dicoveries of the most eminent German 
Philologists aud Jurists. Royal 8vo, sheep, $6. 


Anthon’s Smith’s Antiquities. 
Abridged by the Authors. 12mo, balf sheep, $1 50. 
| Anthon’s Classical Dictionary of the Ceog- 
raphy, History, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the 
Greeks and Romans, together with an Account of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular Val- 
ucs of the same. Royal 8vo, sheep, $6. 
|Anthon’s Smith’s New Classical Dictionary 
| of Greek and Koman Biography, Mythology, and Geogra- 
phy. Numerous Corrections and Additions, Royal 8vo, $5. 
Anthon’s Latin-English and English-Latin 
Dictionary. For the Use of Schools. Small 4to, sheep, $3 50. 
Anthon’s Riddle and Arnold’s English-Latin 


Lexicon. With a copious Dictionary of Proper Names trom 
the best Squrces. Royal 8vo, sheep, $5. 


Anthon’s Ancient and Medizval Ceography. 
8vo, sheep extra, $3. 

Barton’s Grammar. 

| 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

| Beecher’s (Miss) Physiclogy and Calisthenics. 

| Over 100 engravings. Cloth, $1. 


| Boyd’s Eclectic Moral Philosophy. 


12mo, cloth, $1 50. 





|Boyd’s Elements of Rhetoric and Literary 
| Criticism. 12mo, half roan, 75 cents. 


| 
| Burke on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


| Butler’s Analogy. 
| By Emory aud Crovks, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


! 
| Butler’s Analogy. 
| By Hobart and West. 1Smo, cloth, $1. 


'Butler’s Analogy. 
| Edited by Halifax. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Buttman’s Creek Grammar. 
For High Schools and Universities. Translated by Edward 
Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, sheep, $2 50. 


Calkins’s Object Lessons. 
lustratious, 12mo, cloth, $1 60. 


12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Clark’s Elements of Algebra. 
Svo, sheep, $1 50, 


and Primary Lesson Book, 120, $1 50. 


Combe’s Principles of Physiology. 
With Questions, Kugravings, 1smo, half sheep, 75 cents. 


Comte’s Philosophy of Mathematics. 
Translated from the Coura de Philosophie Positive by W, M. 
Gillespie, A.M. 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 


Crabb’s English Synonyms. 
Svo, sheep extra, $2 50, 


Curtius’s and Smith’s Series of Creek and 
Latin Klementary Works. Tevieed and edited by Heury 
Drieler, LU.D., of Columbia College, New York + 

1. Principia Latina, Part tl, A Viret Latin Course, by W. 
Smith, LL. ete, 12wo, flexible cloth, 75 cents, 

2. Principia Latina, Part IL. A First Latin Reading. 
Book, Containing an Epitome of Coeaar's Gallic Ware, and 
L‘Homond's Lives of Distinguished Romans. With a ehort 
Introduction to Homan Antiquities, Notes, and a Diction- 
ary, By Wm. Smith, LL.D, lomo, flexible cloth, #1 25. 

4. Principia Latina, Part UE. (LV) Latin Prose Compo- 
tition, ules of Syntax, with copious Examples, Synonyma, 
ete. By Dr, W. Smith, (Lo prees.) 

4, A Grammar of the Latin Language for the Use of Col- 
leges aud Schoula, By De, W. Smith, (in press.) 

6. A Smaller Latin Grammar, By De. W, Smith, (In 
yrems,) 

’ 6. A Grammar of the Greek Language, for the Use of Col 
leves and Schools, By Dr. G. Curtius, Translated and ed 


Draper’s Chemistry. 
For Schools and Colleges, With nearly 200 Illustrations, 
By Henry Draper, M.v. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Draper's Natural Philosophy. 
For Schools and Colleges. Neurly 400 Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 
Duff's Book-Keeping. 
8vo, School Edition, halt sheep, $1 50; Mercantile Edition, 
cloth, $1 7%. 
Faraday on the Physical Forces. 
Illustrations, 16mo, cloth, $1. 


Faraday’s Lectures on the Chemical History 
ofa Candle. Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


Foster’s First Principles of Chemistry. 
Adapted especially for Classes. 12mo, sheep extra, $1 25. 
Apparatus necessary to perform the experiments laid 
down in this work furnished by Harper & Brothers, care- 
fully packed for transportation, for $45, net. 


Foster’s Chart of the Organic Elements. 
Beautifully Colored, mounted on Rollers, with cloth back, $5. 


Fowler’s English Language in its Elements 
and Forms, with a History of its Origin aud Developement, 
and a full Grammar. For Libraries, Colleges, and High 
Schools. New and Revised Edition. With Index of Words. 

8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


Fowler’s English Grammar for Schools. 
Abridged from the Cctavo Edition. For General Use in 
Schools and Families. 12mo, sheep extra, $1 7%. 
Fowler’s Elementary English Grammar for 


Common Schools. Revised and Enlarged. 16mo, sheep, 75 
cents. 





French’s Mathematical Series: 
I. First Lessons iu Numbers, in the Natural Order: First, 
Visible Objects ; Second, Coucrete Numbers; Third, 
Abstract Numbers, By Juhn H. French, LL.D. 16mo, 
40 cents. , 
II. Primary Arithmetic. (In press.) 
Itl. Mental Arithmetic. (lu press.) 
IV. Common School Arithmetic. ({n press.) 
V. Academic Arithmetic. (In preparation.) 


CGray’s and Adams's Ceology. 
Engravings. 12mo, sheep extra, $1 50. 


Cray’s Natural Philosophy. 
For Academies, High Schools, aud Colleges. 860 Wood-cuta. 
12ino, sheep extra, $1 50. 


| Greek Concordance of the New Testament. 
8vo, cloth, $5. 


Hale’s History of the United States. 
2 vols. 18mo, cluth, $1 50, 


Hamilton's (Sir William) Discussions on Phi- 


losophy and Literature, Education aud University Reform, 
Svo, cloth, $3. 


Harper’s Creek and Latin Texts. 
Carefully reprinted from the best Editions, Elegantly print- 
ed, 1smoy, flexible cluth binding, 75 cents a volume, 
Cesar, lloratiua, 
Sallust, Lucretius, 
Vergiliua, Xcenophon's Anabasis, 
Cicero ce Senectute and de Adechylus, 
Amicitia, Kuripides, 8 vols, 
Cicerouis Orationes Selecta. Herodotus, 2 vols, 
(In press.) | Thucydides. 2 vols, 


Harper's Classical Library. 
Comprising the best ‘l'ranslations of the most eminent Greek 
and Latiu Authors, 387 vols. ismo, cloth, 75 cents each, 
Demosthenes, 2 vola, Livy. 5 vole, 
Cicero, 3 vols, Juvenal and Pereius, 
Aischylus, Cicero on the Urator, 








Horace and Phedrus, 2 vols. Cwsar, 2 vols, 
Homer, 3 vole. Virgil. 2 vols. 
Salluet. Kuripides. 3 vola, 


Xenophon, 2 vols, 
Sophocles. 
Uvid. 2 vols. 


Thucydides, & vols, 
Ilerodotue, 3 vols, 
Pindar and Auacreon, 


Harper’s Now Classical Library. 
Literal Translation of the Greek anu Latin Authors, Por- 
traits. ivmo, cluth, $1 60 cach, The following volumes 
are now ready: 





ited by De, W. Sinith, (in presa.) 

", A Mimaller Greck Gratmiiar, from the larger Work, Ty 
Dr, G, Curtins, Vrofessor in the University of Leipzig, (li 
reer.) 

4, Curtiue's Firat Greek Course, containing a Deleetus, 
Exercise Book, and Vocabularies, Adapted to Curtiua’s 
Greek Grammar, Edited by Dr, W, Smith, (la press.) 


Docharty’s Arithmetic. 
12mo, sheep, $l 60, 


Docharty's Institutes of Algebra. 
12.0, sheep, $1 50, 


Docharty'’s Geometry. 
12mo, sheep extra, $1 75, 


Docharty’s Analytical Geometry and Calcu- 
lus, 12mo, sheep, $1 75, 


Draper's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
For the Use of Schools and Families, With 170 Ilustrations, 
By John C, Draper, M.D, 8vo, cloth, $3 75. 


Draper's Human Physiology, Statical and 
Dynamical; or, The Conditions and Course of the Life of 
Man: being the Text of the Lectures delivered in the Med- 
icai Department of the University, Illustrated by nearly 
3) fine Wood-cuts from Photographs. 8vo, 650 pager, 
cloth, $5. 

Draper's Physiology. 

Abridged from the Author's work on Human Physiology. 
For the Use of Schools and Colleges. With 150 Engravings. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 





Crear, Juvenal, 

Virgil. Xenophon, 
Horace, Homer's Hind, 
Salliiet, Homer's Udyasey, 


Cicero's Orations, 
Cicero's Offices, ete, 
Cicero on Oratory and Orne 


Thucydides, 
Herodotia, 
Demosthenes, 2 vola, 
Kuripides, 2 vols, 
Mophocies, 

Ajechy lus, 


tora, 
Tacitus, 2 vola, 
Terence, 
Harper's Ancient History. 
For the Use of Sehools, By Jacob Abbott, With Mapa, 
Wood-cute, and Questions, Square 4to, half roan, $1 265, 


Harper's English History. 
For the Use of Schools, By Jacob Abbott, With Mapa, 
Wood-cuts, aud Questions, Square 4to, half roan, $1 25, 


Harper's American History. 
For the Use of schools, By Jacob Abbott,- With Mapas, 
Wood-cuts, and Questions, fquare 4to, half roan, $1 25, 
The above three complete in one voiume, price $3, 


Harper’s Writing-Books. 
Symmetrical Penmanship, with Marginal Drawing-Lessons, 
In Ten Numbers. Four Numbers now ready, Price $2 per 
dozen, 
Harper’s School and Family Slate. 
With Accompanying Cards, For Exercises in Writing, 
Printing, Drawing, and Numbers, 


Harrison’s Latin Crammar. 
12mo, sheep extra, $1 50. 


Henry’s History of Philosophy. 
For Colleges and High Schools. 2 vols. 18mo, cloth, $1 50. 
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o 
Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature. 
Intended to aid Mothers and Teachers in Training Children 
in the Observation of Nature. In Three Parts. Part L. | 
Plants. Part Il. Animals. Part ILL. Air, Water, Heat, | 
Light, etc. Illustrated. The Three Parts complete in 1 vol. | 
small 4to, cloth, $2; separately, cloth, 90 cents each. | 


Hooker’s Natural History. 
For the Use of Schools and Families. 300engravings. 12mo, | 
cloth, $i 50. 
Hooker’s First Book in Chemistry. 
Illustrations. Square 4to, cloth, 90 cents. 


Hooker’s Natural Philosophy. 
Science for the School and Family. Part I. Natural Philoso- 
Bs Illustrated by nearly 300 Engravings. 





| 


tooker’s Chemistry. 
Science for the School and Family. Part II. Chemistry. 
lustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Hooker’s Mineralogy and Ceology. 
Science for the School and Family. Part ILt. Mineralogy and | 
Geology. Llustrated. 12mo, half roan, $1 50. 


Kane’s Chemistry. 
With Additions and Corrections by John William Draper, 
M.D. Wood-cuts. S8vo, cloth, $2. 


Knapp’s French Crammar. 

A Practical Grammar of the French Language: containing a | 
Grammar, Exercises, Reading Lessons, and a complete | 
Pronouncing Vocabulary. By William I. Knapp, A.M., | 
Professor of Ancient and Modern Languages in Vassar | 
Female College, N. Y., and author of A French Reading 
Book. 12mo, half leather, $1 75. 


Knapp’s French Reading Book. 
Chrestomathie Francaise: containing, 1. Selections from the 
best French Writers, with Copious References to the Au- | 
thor’s French Grammar. II. The Masterpieces of Moliére, | 
Racine, Boileau, and Voltaire; with Explanatory Notes, a | 
Glossary of [diomatic Phrases, anda Vocabulary, By Wil- 
lia.a I. Knapp, A.M. 12mo, half leather, $1 7. 


| 

| 

Lee’s Geology. 
18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


| 


Lewis’s Platonic Theology. 
12mo, $1 %5. 


Liddell and Scott’s Creek-English Lexicon. | 
From the Work of Francis Passow. With Corrections and 
Additions, and the Insertion, in Alphabetical Order, of the 
Proper Names occurring in the principal Greek Authors. By 
Heury Drisler, LL.D., Columbia College, New York. Royal 
8vo, sheep extra, $7 50. 


| 
Loomis’s Elements of Arithmetic. | 
Designed for Children. 16mo, 166 pages, half sheep, 40 cents. | 


Loomis’s Treatise on Arithmetic. | 
=. aud Practical. 12mo, 352 pages, sheep extra, 
23. 








Loomis’s Elements of Algebra. 
Designed for the Use of Beginners. 12mo, 281 pages, sheep | 
extra, $1 25. 
Loomis’s Elements of Geometry and Conic 
Sections. 12mo, 234 pages, sheep extra, $1 50. 


Loomis’s Treatise on Algebra. 
12mo. New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
ready.) 
Loomis’s Trigonometry and Tables. 
8vo, 360 pages, sheep extra, $2. 
The Trigonometry and Tables bonnd separately. The 
Trigonometry, $1 50; Tables, $1 50. 
Loomis’s Elements of Analytical Geometry, 
and of the Differential and Integral Calculus. Syvo, sheep 
extra, $2. 
Loomis’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Four Academies atid High Sehvuls: 13ti6, 953 pages, sheep 
extra, $1 50 


Leemis’s Treatise 6n Astranamy, 


With Piltethativne. Qe, eheeD, $3 


Leamis's Practical Astranamy, 
With & Vallesiinn af AstPubuitieal Tahles 
BHEBP Letia, 29 
Loamis's Resent Pragress af Astranamy, 
fispesially in the United States. A tharnughly Hevised di 
tan Hineteasions i2ine, Buh pages, claikh, @1 ou 
Leamis’s Metesralagy and Astranamy, 
For Academies and High Reheuls, isme, sheep extra. (la 
Preee.) 
Lewry's Universal Atias, 
From the moet recent Authorities 


(Just 


Q¥A8, 407 pages, 


4ta, half rean, $6 
March's Philelegical Study of the English 


Language. 18ime, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 74 cents, 


McClintock's First Gook in Latin. 
igme, sheep extra, §1 BO, 
NicClinteck’s Second Book in Latin. 
Forming a eufiicient Latin Reader With Imitation Hxer 
disce aida Vocabulary, limo, sheep extra, $1 60 
MoClintock's First Book in Greek, 
ivimo, eheep edtfa, $1 50, 
McClintock's Second Book in Greek, 
Forming a euMcient Greek Header, With Notea and a 6o 
plots Vocabulary, igmo, sheep extra, $1 50, 
MeGregor's Logic. 
igme, cloth, #1 60 
Markham's (Mirs.) History of France, from the 
Conquest of Gaul by Juliae Cwsar to the eign of Louis 
Pallippe With Conversations at the end of each Chapter, 
Map, Notes and Questions, and A Supplement, bringing 
down the History to the Present Time, By Jacob Abbott. 
igmoe, cloth, $1 %5, 
Maury's Principles of Eloquence, 
With an Introduction by Bishop Potter, 
cents, 
Mill's Logic. 


8vo, cloth, $2, 


Mill’s Literature and Literary Men cf Creat 
Britain and Ireland, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, $5, 


18mo, cloth, %5 


Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar. 
Olmsted’s Astronomy. 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 


| Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy. 


| 
2mo, cloth, Paley’s Theology. 


nm. Parker’s Outlines of General History. 


Parker’s Geographical Questions. 


Potter’s Principles of Science. 
' Potter’s Political Economy. 
Potter’s Hand-Book for Readers and Stu- 


Potter’s School and Schoolmaster. 


12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Engravings. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


18mo, half roan, 75 cents. 


18mo, half roan, 75 cents. 





Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo, cloth, $1 50. The same, copiously 
illustrated, 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $3. 


12mo, sheep extra, $1 50. 


Parker’s Aids to Engiish Composition. 


For Students of all grades, embracing Specimens and Exam- 
ales of School and Cojlege Exercises, and most of the | 
Jigher Departments of English Composition, both in Prose 
aud Verse. 12mo, cloth, $1 25; sheep, $1 50. 


Adapted for the Use of any Respectable Collection of Maps; | 
embracing, by way of Question and Answer, such portions | 
of the Elements of Geography as are necessary as an Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Maps. To which is added, A 
Concise Description of the Terrestrial Globe. 12mo, cloth, 
50 cents. 


Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


ismo, half sheep, 75 cents. 


dents. 1S8mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


A Manual for the Use of Teachers, etc. 


Proudfit’s Plautus’s Captives. 
With English Notes for the use of Students. 
John Proudfit, D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
Renwick’s Natural Philosophy. 
1Smo, half sheep, 90 cents. 
Renwick’s Mechanics. 
1smo, half sheep, 90 cents. 
Renwick’s Chemistry. 
18mo, half sheep, 90 cents, 


Robinson’s Creek Lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment. A New Edition, revised and in great part rewritten. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $6; sheep extra, $6 5v. 


Robinson’s Buttman’s Creek Crammar. 
(See Buttman’s Greek Grammar. ) 


Russell’s Juvenile Speaker. 
12mo, cluth, $1 25. 


Salkeld’s Roman and Crecian Antiquities. 


12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


By Professor 








With Maps, etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 centa. 


Salkeld’s First Book in Spanish. 


12mo, sheep extra, $1 50. 


Schmucker’s Psychology. 


12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


School (the) and the Schoo!master. 
A Manual for the Use of Teachers, Einployers. Trustees, In- 
fpectors, ete., ete. By Rt, Rev. Alonzo Potter, D.D., and 
George B. Emerson, A.M. Engravings. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Smith’s Mechanies. 
Hitistrations, Sv, eluth, $2; sheep extra, $2 50. 
Smith’s (Dr. W.) New Classical Dietionary,. 


(See Anthon’s Smith's New Classical Dictionary.) 


Smith's (Or. W.) Dietishary 6f Antiquities. 


(See Atithun’es Dictionary uf Greek AH Rutan Autiniities) 


Smith's (Br. Wm.) Histeries, 


(See Sinden se HietuFieal Pest Ruaked 


Smith's (Br, Wim, Smalier Histery ef Rame, 
team the Barliest Ties ja the Belahishinentaf the bin 
dee. With a Cantinuation ta aca 47h. By Bugene Law 
aN A.M. filisifatinus. dima, clath, & 


Smith's (Br, Wm, Prinsipia Latina, 

Bart. |. A Pirst Latin Onuree, samprehending Grammar, 
wlestus, and Hsercige-Konk, with Voeahulapies, Care 
fully revieed and dproyed hy Henry Deisler. DED, af Oa 
winhia Callege, New York. aime, Mesihie cloth, 74 santa. 


Smith's (Dr, Wm,) Prineipia Latina, 

Part il. A Birst Latin Reading- Book, sontaining an Bpiteme 
of Ceara Gallic Wars and L’Homond's Lives of Dietin 
ished Romane, with an Tntreduetion te Raman Antiqui 
iva, Notes. and a Dictionary. By William Smith, LED 
Carefully reviewed and improved by Henry Drisler, LL.D, 
ef Columbia College, New York, idme, Nesible cloth, 
Rl 2 

Strong's Harmony of the Gospels. 
For the Use of Students and othere, timo, cloth, @1 60, 


Student's (the) Historical Text-Books: 
The Student's Historica: 


THe SrupHNG's HiatonyY of Gatkon, A History of 
Greece from the Earliest Tithes to the oman Conqnest 


and Art, By William smith, O6.0,, Sditor of the Claapical 
Dictionary, Pict tonary of Greek and Toman Antiquities, 
66. Hevieed, with an Appendix, by Prof George W, Greene 
A.M. Hlustrated by Hngravings on Wood, Large idme, wad 
pages, loth, #2 
«* A NwaLcen History or Green: The above Worle 
abridged for Younger Students and Common Schools, Hn 
gravings, lime, 272 pages, cloth, #1, 
THe STUDENT'S HistonyY OF Komi, 
from the Karlieat Times to the Hetablishment of the Km- 
pire, With Chapters on the History of Literature and 
Art, Thy enry G, Liddell, D.D,, Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, Ulustrated by numerous Wood-cuts, Large Imo, 
778 pages, cloth, $2. 
*,* A SMALLER History or Rome from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire, By Wim, 


Lawrence, A.M, Ilnetrations, 


limo, cloth, $1, 
THE STUDENT'S GIBBON, 
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cloth, $2. 


Tue StupEent’s History or France. A History of 
France from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Second Empire in 1852. Hlustrated by Engravings oy 
Wood. Large 12mo, 742 pages. cloth, $2. “5 

Tue Stupent’s Hume. A History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. By David Lume 
Abridged. Incorporating the Corrections and Researches 
of Recent Historians, and continued down to the Yegr 
1858. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. Large 129 
806 pages, cloth, $2. . 

A SmaLLer History OF ENGLAND, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by William Smith, LL.D, 
Illustrated by Eugravings on Wood. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


Spencer's Creek New Testament. 


12mo, $1 75. 


Suydam’s Drawing-Book. 


Normal Drawing-Book. Containing the Principles of Isome. 
tric and Perspective Drawing. Designed for Schools and 
Private Learners. By William F. Phelps, A.M., Principal 
of the Minnesota State Normal School, late Principal of 
New Jersey State Normal School, and Abraham Suydam, 
A.B., late of the Polytechnic Lustitute, Brooklyn. 4to. (In 
press.) 


|Upham’s Mental Philosophy. 


2 vols. 12mo, sheep, $3. Abridged Edition, 12mo, sheep, $1 50, 


Upham on the Will. 


12mo, sheep, $1 50. 


Whately’s Logic. 


1smo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Whately’s Rhetoric. 


1smo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Willson’s Readers and Spellers. 


A Series of School and Family Readers; designed to teach 
the Art of Reading in the most Simple, Natural, and Prac. 
tical Way ; embracing in their Plan the whole Range of Nat- 
ural History and the Physical Sciences; aiming at the high- 
est Degree of Usefulness, and splendidly illustrated. Con- 
sisting of a Primer and Seven Readers. By Marcius Will- 
son. ‘The Primer, and First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Intermediate Third and Fourth Readers, now ready, 
Prices: Primer, 25 cents: F rst Reader, 40 cents ; Second 
Reader, 60 cents; Third Reader, 90 cents ; Fourth Reader, 
$135; Fifth Reader, $1 8u; Primary Speller, 15 cents; 
Larger Speller, 35 cents, 


Willson’s Intermediate Series. 
A Third Reader. Of a grade between the Second and Third 
Readers of the School and Family Series. By Marcius 
Willson. 12mo, 80 cents, 


Willson’s Intermediate Series. 
A Fourth Reader. Of a grade between the Third and Fourth 
Readers of the School and Family Series. By Marcius 
Willson. 12mo, $1 10. 


Willson’s Manual of Instruction in Object 
Lessons, in a course of Elementary Instruction. Adapted 
to the Use of the School and Family Charts, and other Aids 
in Teaching. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Willson’s Primary Speller. 
A Simple and Progressive Course of Lessons in Spelling, 
with Reading and Dictation Exercises, and the Elements of 
Oral and Written Compositions. 15 cents. 


Willson’s Larger Speller. 

A Progressive Course of Lessona in Spelling, arranged ae- 
cording to the Principles of Orthoepy and Grammar, with 
Exercises in Synonyms, for Reading, Spelling, and Writing; 
and a new System of Definitious. by Marcius Willson. 
12mo, 35 cents. 


Witter’s Das Zweite Buch der Realkenntnisse! 
The Second Book of Nature (in the Gerinan Language). At 
Elementary Introduction to the Natural Sciences, including 
Geography and History. Translated from M. Willson’s 
Iteaders, for the Use of German Schools and Families, by 
fi Bremen. Ilustrated by 818 Bhgravings on Woud. 14nd, 
25: 
Wood's Natural History, 


45 Biigravities. ddd, cloth, $4 50, 


Yenge’s English-Greek Lexieon, 

Cuntainineg all ihe Fee Wotde deed te Wellere of geod 
Aithutile dH ORFAHUTHeTea OFHEP, fae be ere Were Heel; be 
Pie THE PHOTRHETION AHA @lethe fhe Deeledetun uF 

COHHESHOH HP eae Waid hen Tere ilak, and iiaebing the 
spiaittes ata AWHHERE Sellahivs Aliee, Heri lupee Ad 
Miiahe, We Henke Urleler, Lid. Bratessur ab Latin ii 
Coliihia Callege, New Fark. Hayal bya, eheen pale 
(He a His ahant pamipleled the edit al tile Wak) 
aud ihe Publishers hape ta have tb sande eharily.) 


Wilisen's and Galkins's Seheal and Family 
Charie. A Series af Schaal and Pamil¥ Chagia, pylaredy 
Twenlytwa in Number, designed fr a Uaurse of Blemey 
Ary thetruction in Scholae and Bamilies. iy Mareine 

Villeon and N. A. Galina. 

These Charts will he lienished either separately ar in full 
sete, either mounted ap in sheets, and alea fur Bamily Cee 
in neat Atlas form, at The following prices. When mont 
ed. twoare ona card, of the size af each Chart, about 9 0F 
iinehes, They are pent by mail, in sheels, ab the price’ 





With etipplementary Chapters on the History of Literature | 


A Ilistory of Tome | 


Smith, LL.D. With a Continuation to a.p,476, By Eugene | 


The Uistory of the Decline and | 
Fall of the Roman Kmpire, By Edward Gibbon, Abridged, | 
Incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators, | 











Hamed, 
In Sheets. Mounted 
No. 7. Blementary: Sisty illustrated 
onda, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ A / 
# No. Th Reading: iret Leeeone, 6 i | 6 
¥ Noo til, Heading: Second Lessons, , ih 1% 
eS No. iV. Reading: Third Leeeone,  , ih 
be No V, Heading: Fourth Leeeona, , Wool 406 
No, Vi, Reading | Pilth Leesuns, Wh | 
No. Vil, Klementary Sounda ‘ ni | ; 
Ag No. VII Phonie Mpelling, | : Ni f 18 
AE No. 1X, Writing Oharte, ° Wt 4g 
5 No. X. Drawing and Perspective, hi § 
hal No XL, Lines and Mensives, 0, fot 4g 
No, XU, Vormaand Solida,,  . . io) 
; No, XU, Familiar Colors, acsompas | 
| & nied by a duplicate set of Hand 4 
| 8) _. Color-Carda, woe cee gern, ig 1f0 | 
| ™ (No, XIV, Chromatic Seale of Colors, —, 1 00 } 
| ep No, XV, Animals, Keoonomien! Uses, OO L gia 
Sa) No XVI, Classification of Animals, , Hi | 
Bs No, XVII, Birds, Their Classification, wt #1 ry 
nN” LNo, XVI, Reptiles and Fishes, , 0 4 
y No, XIX, Botanical Forms, ete, , ° 60 1 gt 88 
Sz No, XX, Classification of Pianta, " G0 
58 No, XX1f, Economical Uses of Planta, , 60 gi 8 
a No, XXII, Kconomical Uses, continued, 60 
Price ofethe entire Set, inSheeta, , . . $1170 
ew tt ae oo eer 18 () 
oe * Atlus Form,. . + au 00 
Calkins’s Primary Object Lessons,» . + 1 50 
Willson'’s Manual of Object Teachihg,. . 150 
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